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EKerrr has been, from the days of Herodotus to the pre- 
sent, regarded as a country of marvels, and frequented by 
curious travellers from every nation, The Greek and 
Roman visited it to contemplate the remains of a great- 
ness as much anterior to theirs, as theirs is to our own. 
It was to them what Greece and Italy are to us, the resort 
of the tourist and the scholar. Greek and Roman have 
long passed away, but Egypt remains with its temples and 
pyramids not yet overthrown, and its hieroglyphics still 
sharp and fresh; and, strange as it may seem, the modern 
English party who hire their kandja on the Nile for a 
pleasure-trip to the second Cataract, go to view the very 
same objects which attracted the tourists of two thousand 
years ago; to gaze at the same ruins, or read the same inscrip- 
tions which the cicerone-priest interpreted to Germanicus, 
or wonder with Adrian or Strabo, how the colossal Mem- 
non could greet so musically the rising sun. Nor is it 
the ruins alone which give to this remarkable land its 
interest and charm. Its singular physical features; its 
wondrous river, to which it owes not only its fertility, 
but its very soil; its mysterious wisdom, which once drew 
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to its seats of learning Solon and Pythagoras and Plato; 
its history, decyphered sufficiently to show that it was the 
seat of the most ancient known civilization of our race; all 
these things have imparted, and will continue to impart, 
unusual interest to the ancient people of the valley of the 
Nile. 

Till within the last half century, however, the treasures 
of Egyptian antiquity have been in great measure mute 
and meaningless to the student and the historian: though 
the monuments were covered with records, no one was 
found who could read them. It was not till the com- 
mencement of the present century, when the French ex- 
pedition lent to the solution of the Egyptian problem the 
rarely allied troops of Science and War, that the key to 
the sacred character was found. Since that time, the re- 
searches of both individual travellers and national expedi- 
tions have been constantly adding to the stock of materials. 
Philologers too and antiquaries have applied themselves 
with vigour to the work of arrangement, comparison and 
induction, and that with so much success, that the “ stone- 
engraved words” which had been as a sealed book for at 
least twenty centuries, may now be considered as open for 
our perusal. Still, the knowledge drawn from them has been 
accessible to a very small number even of the educated. 
Spread over numerous and often expensive works of travels 
or antiquities, or scattered through transactions of learned 
societies or isolated private communications, the newly 
recovered lore of Egypt has been almost confined to those 
who have chosen it as their special study. Little had been 
done, except in the works of Sir G. Wilkinson, and the 
Chevalier Bunsen, to present a general view of the subject ; 
and of these, admirable as they both are, the former is 
principally descriptive, the latter philological, and addressed 
rather to the learned than the general reader. Mr. Ken- 
rick’s object in the work before us has been to supply this 
important want, by reviewing the progress of Egyptian 
discovery, and presenting in a clear, concise and untechni- 
cal form, an account of its results. It is matter of no 
small congratulation that a task demanding so many diffi- 
cult and various qualifications, should have been under- 
taken by one so eminent both in classical and Egyptian 
scholarship, as the editor of the Egypt of Herodotus is 
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known to be, and who unites to great attainments, the 
scarcely less important requisites of a sound and cautious 
judgment, and a style unsurpassed in elegance and clear- 
ness. We feel that we are in the hands a guide, who will 
have weighed in the balance every statement that he 
makes, and having no favourite theory of his own to sup- 
port, will convey to us with impartiality those conclusions, 
and those only, which the evidence has warranted. 

The work is divided into two main parts, the Descrip- 
tion, occupying the first volume and a small part of the 
second; and the History. The Description embraces not 
only the physical features and remaining monuments of 
the country, but its climate, productions and inhabitants, 
with their manners and customs, theology, philosophy and 
laws; giving on each of these subjects the best and latest 
information. Nor is it, as, from the mass of materials 
which must have been elaborated, might well have been 
expected, a dry abstract or abridgment of the statements 
of others. It has the vigour and freshness of originality. 
We confess to having been surprised at the attractiveness 
with which the author has invested the product of so much 
labour and erudition. Not having ourselves made Egyp- 
tian antiquity our special study, and judging from the 
impression which an attempt to peruse Bunsen’s work had 
made upon us, as well as from the known learning of our 
author, we began the work with the certainty that we 
should find in it most valuable instruction indeed, (and in 
this we were not disappointed,) but we did not expect 
to be particularly charmed or interested ; in this, therefore, 
we were most agreeably surprised, and we think that our 
experience in this respect will be that of very many 
readers. 

Mr. Kenrick naturally begins his description by an 
account of the valley of the Nile itself. He thus speaks 
of the remarkable relation between the river and the 
country. 


“ The geography and history of every country are closely con- 
nected with the origin and course of its rivers. In cold and humid 
climates like our own, their neighbourhood may have been avoided 
by the early inhabitants, who found more healthy abodes on the 
open sides of the hills. But in the East, where many months suc- 
ceed each other without any supply of rain, the vicinity of a peren- 
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nial stream is the first condition of a settled and civilized life. 
The history of the world begins on the banks of the great rivers of 
China, India, Assyria and Egypt. The Nile, however, holds a 
far more important relation to the country through which it flows 
than any other river of the world. The courses of the Rhine, the 
Danube, or the Rhone, are only lines on the surface of Germany 
or France; the valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris were a very 
small part of the dominions of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings ; 
but the banks of the Nile ave Egypt and Nubia. To live below the 
Cataracts, and to drink of its waters, was, according to the Oracle 
of Ammon, to be an Egyptian. Upwards or downwards, it is 
through the valley of the Nile that civilization and conquest have 
taken their course. We should, therefore, naturally begin by tracing 
it from its origin to the Sea. But this is still impracticable. The 
Mesopotamian rivers have been followed to their sources, amidst 
the mountains of Armenia and Kurdistan; the traveller has even 
penetrated to the place where the Ganges bursts forth from the 
everlasting snows of the Himalaya; but the sacred river of Egypt 
still conceals its true fountains. The question which Herodotus 
asked of the priests of Egypt, and Alexander of the Oracle of 
Ammon; which learned curiosity has so often addressed to geogra- 
phical science, has been only partially answered. We must, there- 
fore, begin our survey from the confluence of the two tributaries, 
whose united stream has been known in all ages as THE NILE.” 


From the junction then of the Blue and the White Nile 
at Kartoum, the description of the river properly begins. 
Even were it better known than it is above this point, it 
formed no part of either ancient or modern Egypt. Our 
author, accordingly, was not called upon to enter at any 
length into the question of its sources. He contents 
himself with sketching briefly but clearly, the story of the 
progressive steps towards the solution of that most singular 
geographical problem, the discovery of the origin of the 
stream, which, though it has nurtured on its banks the 
earliest civilization of our race, has veiled its sources from 
the researches even of the latest. 

Following the downward course of the river, our atten- 
tion is drawn both to the features of the country through 
which it flows, and to the successive monuments upon its 
banks. A detailed account of these was of course inad- 
missible ; both from the space it would have occupied, and 
from the necessary insufficiency of all verbal description to 
convey any just idea of the forms or the effects of archi- 
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tecture. But all that is needed for understanding the 
nature and design of these monuments, or that has a 
bearing on the history of their builders, is abundantly 
given; and to Memphis and the Pyramids, as also to the 
magnificent structures of Thebes, so important to the his- 
torian and the antiquary, separate chapters are devoted. 
We subjoin the description of the famous colossi of the 


plain of Thebes. 


** In the direction of the river, and separated from the ruins (of 
the Amenopheion), by a space of 1,200 feet, are the two colossal 
statues, called by the natives Tama and Chama, of which the most 
northern is the vocal Memnon. ‘They tower above the plain, appa- 
rently unconnected with any building. But sucha state of insu- 
lation would not agree with the practice of the Egyptians; and it 
appears from inspection, that they are exactly in the line of the 
front of the Amenopheion ; the fragments of two statues of gritstone, 
and another colossus of crystalline limestone, are found in the in- 
termediate space. Hence it is probable that the vocal Memnon 
and its companion formed the commencement of a dromos, extend- 
ing to the palace of the king, whose name they bear. 

These statues, including the pedestal, are sixty feet in height ; 
the pedestal is thirteen feet: but more than half of it is buried in 
the alluvial soil. The material is a coarse hard breccia, in which 
agatized pebbles or chaleedonies are intermixed, found above the 
limestone in the Mokattam hills at Gebel-Ah-mar. The southern 
is formed of one entire block; but the northern had been already 
broken in the time of Strabo, either by an earthquake in the year 
27 B.c., or by the Persians; and in this state it remained till after 
the age of Domitian, when Juvenal refers to its mutilated state. It 
was subsequently repaired, probably in the age of Severus, by five 
separate pieces of sandstone : but there is no inscription to record by 
whom the reparation was made. The lower part of the body, the 
arms which are resting on the knees, and the legs and feet, are of 
the original material. A line of hieroglyphics at the back contains 
the name of the king Amunoph. ‘That the northern statue was the 
vocal Memnon is attested by a multitude of inscriptions on the 
legs, some in the Greek, some in the Latin language. They are 
chiefly of the time of Adrian, who, with his empress Sabina, visited 
the statue; some few of that of Nero, Vespasian, and Domitian ; 
one on the pedestal, of the thirteenth consulship of Antoninus. 
The sound was commonly heard at the first hour of the day, some- 
times a little later; a few, among whom were Vibius Maximus and 
two other prefects of Egypt, were honoured with its repetition, 
while others came three times before their curiosity was gratified. 
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The sophist Callistratus adds a circumstance, no doubt of his own 
invention, that at sunset the statue uttered a mournful sound, as a 
farewell to the light. How the effect was produced we can only 
conjecture. It resembled, according to Pausanias, the breaking of 
an overstretched musical string; according to Strabo, the noise 
produced by a slight blow; an inscription quoted by Sir G. Wilkin- 
son assimilates it to the sound of brass. This was confirmed by a 
curious experiment. He ascended the statue, and struck with a 
small hammer a sonorous block which lies in its lap; and inquiring 
of the Arabs below what they heard, they replied, ‘ You are strik- 
ing brass.’ The French Commission, having observed that about 
the hour of sunrise sounds issued from the ruins of Thebes, con- 
jectured that they might be produced by the sudden change of 
temperature in the stone; but the fact must be better ascertained 
before any explanation can be built upon it. If fraud were prac- 
tised, it belonged to the times when the Egyptian character had 
been debased by conquest and oppression, and the diffusion of its 
corrupt superstition through the Roman empire had degraded its 
ministers into jugglers. There is no proof that the statue was sup- 
posed to utter any sounds even in the Ptolemaic times.” 


The most remarkable phenomenon of Egypt, and that 
which enables the river not only to fertilize but annually 
to renew the soil, is the inundation. To us, who are 
aware of its cause, there is nothing marvellous in this; 
but to the ancients, who were ignorant of the existence of 
a rainy season within the tropics, it presented difficulties 
more embarrassing than even the discovery of the fountains 
of the stream itself. Herodotus inquired of the priests how 
it was that the Nile had a nature contrary to all other 
rivers. From them he could get no information, but vari- 
ous hypotheses had been proposed by Greeks, which are 
interesting as showing the state of natural philosophy at 
that time. Thales supposed that there was no real in- 
crease of the waters, but that the Etesian winds, blowing 
from the north, in summer, full upon the mouth of the 
river, prevented their discharge, and threw them back 
upon the low grounds of Egypt. Others attributed its 
rise to a connection with the Ocean, which was conceived 
to flow round the South of Libya, and had had its waters 
sweetened by long exposure to the sun. The most correct 
theory was that of Anaxagoras, who supposed that it was 
caused by the melting of the snows upon the high moun- 
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tains of Ethiopia. But this is rejected by Herodotus as 
absurd ; for how, says he, since it flows from a hotter to a 
colder region, from a region indeed so hot that the inhabi- 
tants become black from the excessive temperature, can it 
flow from snow? Supposing this refutation unanswerable, 
and conceiving it to be but fair that one who cavils at the 
explanations of others should not decline to venture one 
himself, the old historian states it as his opinion, that the Nile 
overflows in summer because, in winter, the sun being 
driven by storms from his former course to the upper parts 
of Libya, there dries up the streams which feed it; thus 
making the body of waters less in winter, and, by contrast, 
greater in summer, than the average. The true cause was 
not assigned till the second century B.c., by Agatharchides 
of Cnidus. We are, however, inclined to think that even 
yet the question of old Herodotus has not been considered 
in its full extent, and that there is more in what he calls 
the “contrary nature” of the Nile, than can be altogether 
explained by his ignorance of other great tropical streams. 
For though the phenomena of a periodical inundation are 
not peculiar to the Nile, it is a fact that they occur in it 
with greater regularity, and to a greater extent than in any 
other stream. And there are characteristics belonging to it, 
which fully account for this, and make it really, what He- 
rodotus supposed it to be, a unique and exceptional river. 
And these have, we think, been scarcely brought forward 
with sufficient prominence in accounting for the inundation. 
They are, First, that the Nile is the only great river in the 
world, which flows at the same time from South to North, 
and from a tropical to an extra-tropical region; Secondly, 
that while the tributaries of its upper course are unusually 
numerous and large, it is the only great river in the world 
which has no tributaries in its whole middle and lower 
course. From the junction of the Atbara or Tacazzé 
in lat. 17 deg. N. to its mouths in lat. 32 deg., a distance 
of 1,500 miles, it is not joined by a single tributary stream. 
The vast majority of its waters, indeed, come from a point 
much nearer the Equator; from the Blue, and still more 
from the White, Nile, which unite in lat. 13 deg., and _ to- 
gether drain a surface equal to the whole of Hindostan. 
Now the result of these things is, that the sources and 
upper course of the river are subject to entirely different 
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conditions of climate and seasons, from its middle and 
lower. The upper course, exclusively within the tropics, 
and receiving the tropical rains over a surface of almost 
unknown extent, furnishes an enormous mass of water, 
and this by the peculiarly isolated character of the re- 
mainder of the channel is conveyed northward, through 
15 degrees of latitude, to the plains of Lower Egypt. Thus 
the phenomena of the tropics are transferred, unmodified 
and undiminished, far up into the temperate zone; and 
the Delta on the shores of the Mediterranean is watered 
by the floods which fell in the latitude of the Equator. 

We can do little more than indicate the rich variety of 
information contained in the chapters on the social and 
intellectual culture of the Egyptians. Suffice it to say in 
general, that the author has with admirable judgment 
selected from the abundant stores of materials which the 
tombs and temples furnish, all that is essential to be 
known. Their agriculture, commerce, and mechanical 
and industrial arts; their warfare, domestic life, amuse- 
ments and dress; their architecture, sculpture, painting 
and music, are successively passed under review, and each 
by the skill with which it is treated is made to contribute 
some instructive trait to the general delineation of this 
singular people. We think the general impression con- 
veyed by this part of the work is, that Egyptian art and 
science have been somewhat ov errated, and that the pon- 
derous maguitude of their monuments, as well as the 
profusion of pictorial ornament which covers them, has led 
to too high an estimate of both their mechanical and 
artistic skill. Travellers, it is true, are tolerably unani- 
mous in attributing to their architectural remains a cha- 
racter of sublimity. But it is well known that mere 
magnitude of dimension, though combined with the 
rudest workmanship, is often sufficient for producing this 
effect, by the idea of power which it suggests. Thus, 
Stonehenge i is said to be sublime, and our most eloquent 
writer on the esthetics of architecture has said that even a 
flat wall, if of unusual size, is a most effective architectural 
feature. It has, we conceive, yet to be shown that the 
Egyptian temples did not owe their imposing effect quite 
as much to mere massiveness and size, as to proportion or 
design. 
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To skill in delineative art they can still less lay claim. 
The conventional stiffness of their profile figures indicates 
a rudimentary stage of art, from which, either from actual 
incapacity, or from fixed habit, they were doomed never 
to advance. The effects of light and shadow, or the 
blending of colours into each other, they seem not to have 
attempted. 

Of perspective they had no idea, and the expedients 
to which they had recourse when the subject required a 
representation of things seen obliquely, are very amusing. 
Thus in a funeral procession of boats, those which lie 
behind the line next the spectator are lifted up, so as to be 
completely clear of the intervening figures, and a strip of 
water, cut off square, and of the same length as the boat, 
is duly drawn under each. To give the idea of a canal or 
a fishpond, the surface of the water is raised up and turned 
perpendicularly towards the spectator. In _battle-scenes, 
which are their most spirited productions, where the genius 
of the artist was unfettered by the restrictions of sacer- 
dotal conventionalism, the superior prowess of the king is 
indicated by his gigantic size; and his exploits are as 
much exaggerated as his dimensions, as where he is shown 
grasping whole troops of his enemies by the hair, or crush- 
ing them under his chariot wheels. Sculpture was brought 
by them to a much higher degree of perfection than draw- 
ing. The same stereotyped rigidity of form and attitude 
is indeed everywhere observable, but it cannot be denied 
that the enormous size and immoveable serenity of expres- 
sion of their colossal statues have much of the sublime. 

It is in mechanical science, however, that the Egyptians 
have been commonly supposed to have made the greatest 
advances. The enormous masses of their columns and 
statues, and, above all, of the pyramids, have been accepted 
as irrefragable evidence of pre-eminent mechanical skill. 
But it would appear that even here we have attributed to 
science what was due to mere strength. Herodotus and 
Diodorus give differing accounts of the manner in which 
the pyramids were constructed, but neither of them shows 
any application of engineering skill. No representations 
of the ordinary contrivances of capstan or pulley are found. 
On the other hand we have a representation of the moving 
of a colossal statue, which is effected by the main strength 
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of 172 men, without any aid from machines. Pliny says 
120,000 men were employed to raise an obelisk at Thebes. 
In fact, the very simplest machinery, combined with unli- 
mited command of human power, is sufficient for the 
greatest works which Egypt exhibits. 

One of the most interesting chapters of the work is on 
the art of writing, and the progress made by modern phi- 
lologers in decyphering the hieroglyphic characters. That 
a language and character, which had not only been in use 
for more than twenty centuries, but of which more inscrip- 
tions remain than of perhaps all other ancient languages, 
should have been utterly lost, is of itself a singular fact ; 
but having been lost, its recovery is one of the greatest 
triumphs of philologic sagacity and skill. Before the end 
of the last century, many attempts had been made, founded 
chiefly on the notices of the hieroglyphic system which 
occur in several ancient writers, but unsuccessfully. He- 
rodotus, Diodorus and others probably knew nothing them- 
selves of the character ; and Horapollo, whose Mieroglyphica 
is a professed treatise on the subject, not only erroneously 
represents the system as entirely symbolical, but gives 
many false explanations of the symbols which are used. 
It was, therefore, not surprising, that, following these 
guides, modern investigators should have been led in a 
wrong direction. The only ancient author who has left a 
really correct account of the principle of hieroglyphic 
writing, is Clemens Alexandrinus, about the end of the 
second century a.p. It is now seen that he mentions all 
the modes in which the characters are employed, and, 
among them, the phonetic or alphabetic, the most import- 
ant of all; but it was not till this phonetic use was dis- 
covered independently, that the passage in Clemens was 
itself understood. Tbe real key to the discovery was the 
Rosetta trilingual inscription. Its value was at once recog- 
nised, and attempts immediately made to decipher the hie- 
roglyphic and enchorial by means of the Greek. It was 
not however till 1818, that Young, after unsuccessful at- 
tempts to read the enchorial, applied himself to the hiero- 
glyphic, and made out a list of about 200 characters with 
their explanations, the majority of which were failures. 
Two very important points, however, were ascertained by 
him, viz., that the oval rings contained proper names ; and 
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that female names are distinguished by the addition of 
an egg and a semicircle. He also first discovered that 
some of the marks represent sounds only, though in assign- 
ing these he was not very successful. His discovery was 
followed up by Champollion, with greater success, and by 
comparing the Rosetta stone with the obelisk of Phil, he 
at length obtained an alphabet, by whose aid he proceeded 
to read names with a rapidity which showed that the true 
key was in his hands. That Champollion profited by the 
sarlier discoveries of Young there can be little doubt; but 
it is equally true, says Mr. Kenrick, that the discovery as 
Young left it would have been productive of little benefit. 
As amended by Champollion, it has unlocked the long- 
closed chambers of Egyptian archeology. The whole of 
the account given of the hieroglyphic system, as now as- 
certained, is very interesting ; we have only room for one 
extract. 


‘“‘ When we analyse a hieroglyphical inscription, we find that its 
characters are used in three different ways. First, that which Cham- 
pollion calls the figurative; but which we prefer to call the picto- 
rial, since figurative in English has the same meaning of ¢ropical or 
symbolical. In this case the delineation of an object is designed to 
convey to the mind the idea of that object and nothing more; and 
were the whole inscription made up of such delineations, it would 
be a picture writing like that of the Mexicans. It is one of the 
circumstances in the description of Clemens, which prevented the 
nature of Egyptian writing from being understood, that he includes 
this in the general appellation of symbolical, as in the case of a 
disk for the sun, and a crescent for the moon, distinguishing it as 
* that kind of the symbolical which produces its effect directly by 
imitation.’ This pictorial representation sometimes stands instead 
of a phonetic name for an object; but the most common use is to 
make the phonetic group of characters more intelligible, by being 
subjoined to them. Thus to the names of individuals the figure 
of a man is subjoined; to the characters which express the words 
for name, wine, eagle, grapes, egg, statue, ear, wall, ass, milk, and 
others, figure s are added, forming what Chi impollion calls the defer- 
minative of that group of characters. To ran, name, is subjoined 
the shield, or ring, in which proper names are generally enclosed ; 
to erp, wine, two jars, &e. In a similar way, a man dancing is 
subjoined to the verb signifying that act; a woman on her knees, 
with a child, to the verb signifying to nourish or bring up: a man 
erect, with outstretched hand, to the verb which signifies to call 
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upon. Sometimes the figure is only partially given, the head or 
limbs being substituted for the whole body. This mode of fixing 
the sense of a particular group of characters was especially conve- 
nient in a system of writing, which did not mark, either by points 
or intervals, the commencement of one word and the termination 
of another. 

** The second use of the hieroglyphical writing is the syméolical, 
in which the object delineated is not meant to convey to the mind 
simply the idea of itself, but of something associated with and sug- 
gested by it. Thus a crescent is used to denote a month, because, 
no doubt, originally, the Egyptian month was lunar; the palm to 
denote a year, because, it is said, the tree puts forth a branch every 
month; the vulpanser or goose of the Nile, a son, because the 
bird is remarkable for its filial affection ; a stretched-out hand, the 
action of giving; two legs, verbs of motion, &c., &e. 

*‘ Of that more deep and far-fetched symbolism, which consti- 
tuted what Clemens calls the enigmatical kind, modern research 
into the hieroglyphics has revealed very little. The examples 
which he himself gives, the representation of the course of the 
stars by a serpent, and of the sun by a scarabeus, are not con- 
firmed by the monuments. Plutarch tells us that on the propylon 
of the temple at Sais were inscribed a child and an old man, a 
hawk, a fish, and a hippopotamus ; that the hawk denoted a god, 
the fish, hatred, and the hippopotamus, impudence ; and that the 
whole together was to be read, ‘Ye who are being born and ye 
who are about to die, the god hates impudence.’ Such a conden- 
sation of symbolical meaning would approach the enigmatical, and 
we cannot pronounce that the Egyptians never expressed them- 
selves in this way; but we do not find examples of it in their 
monuments, and it is very foreign to the character of the hiero- 
glyphical writing. As far as it has been hitherto explained, there 
are in it very few symbols for the expression of abstract conceptions 
and propositions connected with them by material objects. We may 
turn page after page of Champollion’s Diction: iry of Hie roglyphies, 
and find no signs but such as are pictorial or phonetic. 

“The last-mentioned class, the phonetic (the first in the enu- 
meration of Clemens), is really by far the most extensive. The 
greater part of the characters of which a hieroglyphical inscription 
is made wp, are as truly /e¢fers, as if it were Greek or English; and 
as discovery has extended itself, signs, supposed to be symbolical, 
have shown themselves to be phonetic.” 


But though the general principle, and the significations 
of a great majority of the characters, are known to us, there 
remain many obscurities, both as to the words represented 
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and their interpretation. The theological and mystical 
nature of much of the hieroglyphic literature renders its 
decyphering particularly difficult. Even in the (inscrip- 
tions accompanying historical subjects, where the scene 
presented materially aids the interpreter, many conjectural 
renderings are assigned, which require additional evidence 
to confirm. For these reasons, the author has, with cha- 
racteristic caution, preferred not to depend on the hiero- 
glyphics in expounding the theological dogmas of the 
Egyptians, and made but sparing use of them even in the 
historical portion of his work. 

From the concurring accounts which have come down 
to us in the historians, confirmed most amply by innumer- 
able monuments, it is certain that of all the influences 
which swayed the Egyptian mind the most universal and 
permanent was theology. This then becomes a subject 
of special interest, and we naturally expect to find 
in their theology some elements of sufficient spirit- 
uality or power, to account for this extraordinary influence, 
and the unexampled authority of the priesthood. What 
was the secret of this authority? Was it the purity of 
their doctrine or the sanctity of their lives? Or was it the 
slavish subservience of a “ dedita superstitionibus gens,” 
gradually induced by the arts of priestcraft, and perpetu- 
ated by the thousand observances of a complicated and 
debasing ritual? We confess that to us the latter is the 
more probable solution, and we think it is confirmed not 
only by the monuments, but by the accounts of historians 
such as Herodotus and Diodorus. 

It may be said that the high reputation enjoyed by the 
wisdom of the Egyptians in ancient times, when Hebrew law- 
giversand Grecian sagessat at the feet of the priests of Helio- 
polis, contradicts such a conclusion, and indicates a system 
of surpassing spirituality or profundity. But we do not see 
this. That Egyptian learning was much anterior to either the 
Hebrew or the Greek, we know; and this of itself would 
account for all the facts which need to be explained. Even 
supposing them to have originated the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis,—which we do not care to dispute,—or of 
the immortality of the soul; there was, so far as we know, 
nothing in their teachings on these subjects more spiritual 
or pure than is found in the simple faith of the aborigines 
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of America, who not only believe in a future life, but in a 
Great Spirit who is the Father of all mankind. Has it 
ever been shown that either Pythagoras, or Plato, or Moses, 
derived from Egypt higher or loftier notions of Deity, or 
the mode of pleasing or worshipping him, or a purer 
morality, or a truer theory of the universe? Or are not 
the chief points derived by both Moses and Pythagoras, 
matters of ascetic observance or outward ritual, such as 
the prohibition of woollen garments or unclean articles of 
food ? ' 

No people have left behind them so many illustrations 
and detailed pictures of their ritual and their divinities, as 
the Egyptians. But when we endeavour to penetrate to 
the conceptions which these symbolized, we meet with in- 
superable difficulties. It is possible indeed that the ritual 
may have expressed, to the initiated, doctrines of deep or 
solemn import ; but there is little evidence that it was so, 
and there is much evidence that to the mass of the people 
its effects were degrading. The account of Herodotus, 
whose candour and deep reverence for everything connected 
with religion quite preclude any suspicion of intentional 
mis- representation, points to a religion as debasingly super- 
stitious as the present idolatory of “the Hindus. There are, 
indeed, sacred traditions which he says he was not per- 
mitted to disclose; but they were evidently tales of the 
sufferings of the Gods, or revolting circumstances con- 
nected with their history, and, if told, would rather lower 
than raise our estimate of the religion ‘they belonged to. 

With respect to the Egyptian div inities, no satisfactory 
arrangement has yet been made of them; and the obscuri- 
ties and contradictions met with on every hand, in attempt- 
ing to reduce them to a system, seem insuperable. It 
appears doubtful whether their Pantheon was ever systema- 
tically or uniformly conceived. It is best explained by the 
supposition (strongly confirmed by Herodotus), that it was 
the result of numerous local systems, agreeing (as would 
be the case with one people) in the general conception, but 
differing in the particular deities they adopted, or the ritual 
they observed. On this point Mr. Kenrick observes, 

** Such an origin will best explain the extraordinary intermixture 
and confusion of the characters and functions of the Egyptian gods. 
In their visible symbols, and in their names, they appear at first sight 
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to be distinct, and there is usually some office prominently assigned to 
every one; but on further examination we find that each assumes, occa- 
sionally, the attributes of the others, and that a permanent line of de- 
marcation cannot be drawn between them. Those which appear usually 
in an inferior rank are at times invested with the titles of supreme 
divinity. This, too, was a natural consequence of a local origin; 
to the people of each nome their own special god would become 
the chief object of worship; the inhabitant of the Thebais would 
attribute to his Amun, of Memphis to his Ptah, of Sais to his 
Neith, the offices and operation of the head of the system. And 
besides this, reflecting men would naturally endeavour to bring 
back the diversity of persons and attributes in the popular theology 
to the idea of a primitive and controlling unity. For we find every- 
where in the ancient civilized world, a belief in one supreme power, 
co-existing with polytheism, either as the result of a primeval reve- 
lation of this doctrine, or of that conviction of a unity of purpose 
and administration, which forces itself upon the mind, from its own 
consciousness of a moral and intellectual unity, and from the ob- 
servation of the external world.” 


The Author then enters at some length into the de- 
scription of the Egyptian Pantheon, noticing the threefold 
division, mentioned by Herodotus only, into a first set of 
eight Gods, a second of twelve, and a third, posterior to 
these, of indefinite number, to which Osiris belonged. 
The Osirian myth and its supposed signification is, as its 
importance demands, very fully treated of. The reason 
why Osiris and Isis were worshipped alike by all the 
Egyptians, while other deities were merely local, was 
probably that they more distinctly and palpably personify 
the parts and elements of the natural world, the Nile, the 
earth, the sun, the sea. And from this general prevalence 
of their worship it was that they became to foreigners the 
representatives of the whole Egyptian theology. On the 
causes of the extraordinary spread of the worship of these 
divinities in later times, so as, among the Romans, almost 
to displace the native religion, Mr. Kenrick does not 
enter. It might, at first sight, be thought that this must 
have arisen from its superior purity or spirituality recom- 
mending it to minds which had outgrown the absurdities 
of the older faith. But when we look at the state of 
morals in the Roman Empire, at that period, and observe 
the classes among whom, according to Horace and Juve- 
nal, Isis seems to have found her most numerous votaries, 
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we cannot adopt such a conclusion. We are inclined 
rather to attribute it to the idea, that the mysteries into 
which the worshipper was initiated would, like the Orphic 
or Eleusinian mysteries among the Greeks, or the ascetic 
practices among Roman Catholics, procure for him some 
peculiar privilege or blessing; and also to the interest 
excited and kept up by the various observances pre- 
scribed. 

The following valuable observations, on the claim of 
the Egyptians to a doctrine which must lie at the foun- 
dation of all real religion, will be read with interest. They 
conclude the first section of the very instructive chapter 
on Religion. 


** We can find no sufficient evidence for the opinion, that the 
various gods of Egypt are but symbols and personifications of the 
attributes and powers of one Being, whom the priests, if not the 
people, recognised as the only true God. This opinion seems to 
have been adopted not so much from any direct evidence, as from 
its appearing the necessary consequence of another assumption, that 
the doctrine of the Unity of God, being the primeval belief of 
mankind, must have been held by the original population of Egypt. 
The only approach to the idea of Unity which we find is that the func- 
tions of a supreme God appear to be assigned to subordinate dei- 
ties, as if all were really the manifestation of one power. Of the 
ancients, some represent the Egyptians as believing in no other 
gods than the elements of nature and the heavenly bodies: others, 
as being the source whence Orpheus and Pythagoras derived their 
doctrine that God dwells in the world as the soul in the human 
body. Each opinion may have been held in Egypt when the Greeks 
became acquainted with it, and the partisans of each have claimed 
it to be the genuine sense of their religion. The recognition of 
God, however, as the intellectual principle, wholly distinct from 
matter, which presided over creation (the clear doctrine of the 
Hebrew Scriptures), appears to have been, as regards the Pagan 
world, the original and independent merit of the school of Anaxa- 
goras. This is the only kind of monotheism which has any 
definite character or moral value; the rest are a pantheism, which 
is easily changed into polytheism on the one side or atheism on the 
other.” 


The second section of this chapter (the 21st) treats of 
the sacrifices and priesthood of the Egyptians ; the third, 
of their doctrine of a future life. When we speak of this 
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doctrine as held by ancient nations, we are apt to assume 
in their ideas too great a similarity with our own. We 
believe that after death the soul enters on a state not only 
of retribution, but of greatly enlarged powers both of 
activity and consciousness. But among the ancients 
these points were very imperfectly held. Even the Jews, 
till, at the Captivity, they became acquainted with the 
Zoroastrian doctrine of a resurrection, conceived of the 
grave as a place in which the souls of the dead reposed in 
a state of inactivity and unconsciousness,* and the con- 
dition of the dead, as described by Homer, is not very 
different.t That the future world was one of retribution 
for mankind generally, was a comparatively late con- 
ception among the Greeks, nor was it ever held by them 
with that distinctness and universality with which it is 
taught in the Christian Scriptures. Among the Egyptians 
we find various forms of the doctrine of a future life. 
One was that of the Transmigration of Souls; and it is 
from them that Pythagoras is said to have derived his 
Metempsychosis. With this was combined, to some ex- 
tent, the idea of punishment and reward, and there was 
indeed a formal judgment, in which the soul appeared 
before Osiris, to answer for its sins committed in the 
body. Representations of this judgment scene are found 
in the tombs, and on the papyri enclosed with the 
mummies. 

But in uniting these various ideas into one consistent 
doctrine on the subject, there are many difliculties and 
contradictions. Not the least are those suggested by the 
practice of embalming, and the elaborate ornamentation 
of the tombs of the deceased. What object could they 
have in these, if the soul, at death, was doomed to make 
the round of Transmigration on earth, or entered a state 
of retribution in another world? On this subject Mr. 
Kenrick remarks :— 


“Tf it be true that the original reason for embalmment was that 
the soul was believed not to quit the body till the body decayed, 
and might be detained in a state of consciousness while that change 
could be averted, we can understand the extraordinary pains which 


* 1 Sam. xxviii. 15. Is. xiv. 9; xxxviii. 18. + Odyss. xi. 141, 151. 
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they bestowed in ornamenting their tombs and covering their walls 
with paintings, exhibiting the scenes of daily life; not merely those 
in which the deceased had been personally engaged ; for the variety 
found in a simple tomb precludes this idea; but all that could 
recal to him the remembrance of his actual experience. ‘They 
could minister nothing to the gratification of the living, since they 
would be seen only when a new tenant was added to the occupants 
of the sepulchre. The reason which they assigned for bestowing 
so much more pains upon their tombs than upon their dwellings, 
was, that the tomb was man’s everlasting habitation, the house only 
his temporary lodging. But had it been a popular belief that the 
soul was either entirely detached from the body, or performing its 
rounds through those of inferior animals, such a conception of the 
tomb could scarcely have originated.” 


These discrepancies seem too serious to admit of their 
having co-existed in the same faith, and we must, therefore, 
suppose that they belonged to different periods, or were 
held by different classes of minds. The author con- 
tinues— 


“Tt would be vain to endeavour to combine these different state- 
ments and indications of opinion, into a system which should repre- 
sent the defined and universal belief of the Egyptian people. We 
can distinguish with some certainty the philosophical dogma of 
transmigration, the religious doctrine of retribution, and the popu- 
lar belief of the continued existence of the soul, still dwelling in the 
undeecayed body. But other differences must have existed. Our 
first impulse is to think of the dead as extinct, and their condition 
as one of mere negation, rest and silence; and this view ever re- 
turns and obtrudes itself, even amidst conceptions and modes of 
speech derived from the belief in their continued existence. The 
popular and the philosophical doctrine could not remain side by 
side for centuries, without attempts being made to reconcile them, 
which became a fresh source of variety. Not only isa future state 
of retribution the universal belief of Christendom, but this belief 
is founded upon express revelation; yet how variously has it been 
conceived! A millenium on earth; purgatory or the sleep of the 
sow between death and the general resurrection ; the eternal suffer- 
ing, final extinction, or final restitution of the wicked ;—these are 
only some of the diversities of opinion to which this doctrine has 
given rise. It must be ever so in regard to what lies wholly 
beyond the sphere of sense aad personal experience. We need not 
wonder, therefore, if we cannot frame a conception of the Egyptian 
belief on this subject, which shall explain everything, from writings 
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which have been only partially preserved, and monuments as yet 
very imperfectly understood.” 


The latter or historical portion of the work, which we 
must now, however briefly, notice, has both presented to the 
author a more formidable task, and to the general reader 
a result upon the whole less satisfactory and complete than 
the former. This, however, does not lessen its value to the 
historical student, who will not fail to receive with grateful 
appreciation from so high and trustworthy a source, the 
clear and lucid statement here given of what has hitherto 
been done, and can be considered as really known, on the 
subject. 

That the national as well as the monumental antiquity 
of Egypt ascends higher than that of any other people, 
has been long acknowledged. The most modern of the three 
periods into which its history has been divided is contem- 
porary with the earliest dawn of Grecian history. The 
most ancient reaches back to a period almost coeval with 
the ordinarily received date of the Creation itself. But 
the history and chronology of these periods have been 
until lately so fragmentaryand uncertain, that to reconstruct 
them on an authentic basis would be like the recovery of 
an earlier volume of the world’s annals ; a volume valuable 
not only as extending our view far back into the darkness 
of ante-historic times, but as throwing important light on 
the earliest history of the civilization of mankind. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that this task should have been 
undertaken with more than common zeal, and have enlisted 
the efforts and scholarship of some of the highest minds. 

It would be impossible, in the short space which remains 
to us, to enter at any length on the discussion of the appa- 
rently insuperable difficulties which have hitherto pre- 
vented this reconstruction. We shall content ourselves 
with briefly indicating their nature, and the advances that 
have been made towards their removal, referring those who 
may wish to pursue the question further, to the admirable 
statement of it given by Mr. Kenrick, in his introductory 
chapter on the authorities for Egyptian History. 

These may be classed under two heads. First, the 
ancient Greek writers, Herodotus and Diodorus, who have 
both written professed histories of Egypt. Herodotus is, 
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indeed, the earliest extant writer on Egypt; and his gene- 
ral truthfulness leaves no room to doubt that he relates 
fairly what he heard. Yet it is not till he arrives at the 
eighth century B. c., soon after which the intercourse 
between Greeks and Egyptians began, that his narative 
an be received as authentic: its earlier portion abounds 
in statements, which, even taken alone, are manifestly 
mythical. 

A similarly unhistorical complexion belongs to the work 
of Diodorus ; and besides the inherent difficulties presented 
by these historians independently, there is this additional 
one, that in many important points of chronology and suc- 
cession of the kings, they greatly differ from each other. 
Now the vagueness and inconsistencies of these histories 
might perhaps be accounted for on the very probable sup- 
position, that in those later periods of the monarchy, when 
Herodotus wrote, and still more in the time of Diodorus, a 
popular history had been formed, sufficient, without 
adhering to written or monumental authority, to satisfy 
the curiosity of travellers by furnishing them with the 
names of the founders of public works, or a few of the 
most prominent events of the whole history. Could we 
suppose that Herodotus derived his information mainly 
from such merely popular sources, there would be nothing 
remarkable in the vagueness of his chronology, or the 
leaning to the marvellous in his narrative. But we find 
him declaring that he has undertaken long journies for 
the express purpose of collecting evidence from the best 
sources, and he repeatedly refers to the priests as his 
authority, who as a body, says our author, must in this 
age have retained the knowledge of the hieroglyphical 
character, and an ample religious and antiquarian litera- 
ture. “ I can only explain this,” he continues, “ by sup- 
posing that the priests with whom he conversed were of a 
very subordinate rank, and ignorant of the antiquities of 
their country, who had framed for the use of their visitors 
such a history as would satisfy their curiosity and excite 
their imagination, without overburdening their memory 
with names.” 

The second class of authorities are those drawn from 
native sources, and are of two kinds, literary and monu- 
mental. Of the former, the principal are Manetho and 
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Eratosthenes. They are both later than Herodotus, but, 
for the chronology, of far higher value. When, under the 
Ptolemies, Greek learning was domiciled in Egypt, it was 
likely that the priests should wish to present the annals of 
their country in a more authentic form than Herodotus 
had done; and one of them, Manetho, priest of Isis at 
Sebennytus, published, about 300 B. c., several works on 
the theology and history of Egypt, with the intention of 
correcting the errors of Herodotus. Of most of these 
works there remain only fragments, preserved as quota- 
tions by later writers, Heathen, Jewish, and Christian. 
But one work, his “ Dynasties,’ has come down to us 
tulerably entire, though with some corruptions. It con- 
sists of tables of kings, arranged in thirty dynasties, com- 
mencing with Menes, the first mortal king, and ending 
with Nectanebus, the last of the Pharaohs, in 339 s. c. 
As all the various ancient writers who have quoted Manetho, 
speak with great respect of his learning and faithfulness ; 
as he must have been acquainted with hieroglyphics, and 
have enjoyed every advantage of position and opportunity ; 
and, finally, as his lists have recently been extensively and 
unexpectedly confirmed by the monuments, we are war- 
ranted in considering him as the highest and safest autho- 
rity to follow. But there is one remarkable difficulty. 
Syncellus, who has preserved these lists, tells us that 
according to both Manetho and the old Egyptian chronicle, 
they extend over a period of 113 generations, or 3,555 
years ; but when we add up the years of the separate 
reigns, the sum is found to amount (according to the dif- 
ferent readings of the text) to between 4,685 and 5,049, 
a difference of nearly 1,500 years ! 

Eratosthenes, whom Bunsen calls the most illustrious, 
next to Aristotle, of all the Greek men of learning, and 
who was at the head of the library of Alexandria, drew up, 
in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, and by his order, a 
list of Theban or Egyptian kings, which, beginning with 
Menes, includes thirty-eight names, and extends over a 
space of 1,075 years. ‘This would bring us down to about 
the end of the twelfth dynasty of Manetho, and we should, 
of course, expect the names and dates of the kings, so far, 
to correspond with his. But, alas! they are found, upon 
comparison, not to coincide. The number is greater, and 
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the names, with some exceptions, different. Here, then, 
is a difficulty of the most serious character. How shall 
we reconcile these two authorities, who, singly, would 
seem to demand implicit credit, but, compared together, 
prove each other in the wrong? Of their discrepancies 
no satisfactory explanation has yet been given, and it has 
been usual to sacrifice one or other of them, according as 
a longer or a shorter chronology has been preferred. 

One solution has, however, been offered, which, for its 
happy ingenuity, claims mention. Bunsen observed, that 
where a correspondence between these two authorities 
exists, it always occurs in those dynasties w!.ich Manetho 
calls Theban or Memphite: and that in the other 
dynasties, even where the names of the kings are lost, the 
numbers show that no correspondence existed. Now, as 
Thebes and Memphis were the capitals of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, he was hence led to conjecture that these 
alone were the properly Egyptian dynasties, that the 
others (Xoites, Elephantinites, Heracleopolites) were col- 
lateral, and, as it were, provincial dynasties, not exercising 
any supremacy over Egypt, and being thus contempo- 
raneous with the Theban and Memphite kings, do not 
enter into the chronological reckoning. ‘To support this 
hypothesis, it was necessary to show, that the names of 
Eratosthenes may all be found in the lists of Manetho. 
This Bunsen has attempted. With surprising learning 
and sagacity, he tries to account for the discrepancies 
between names, by differences of orthography, errors of 
transcription, or corruption of the text: and where these 
are insufficient, makes free use of critical conjecture. ‘To 
so great an extent has he used this, that Mr. Kenrick 
thinks his conclusions cannot be received without distrust, 
and, accordingly, in his own treatment of the history, he 
makes no use of them, but assumes the dynasties of Ma- 
netho to be successive, unless where some independent 
evidence of error can be shown. He admits, however, 
that no great reliance can be placed on a chronology 
which professes to ascend to the very point where mortals 
succeeded Gods upon the throne of Egypt. 

There remains yet another class of authorities, by 
which, indeed, all the others must ultimately be tested ; 
that of the monuments and papyri. Lists of sovereigns 
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have been found written on this material in the hieratic 
character; and one of these, strongly recalling the pa- 
pyrus out of which the priests read to Herodotus the 
names of 330 kings, and, doubtless, a document of the 
same kind, is preserved in the Museum at Turin. It 
contained, when entire, the names of about 250 kings, of 
which 119 are still tolerably legible. Unfortunately the 
difficulty occasioned by the discrepancy between Manetho 
and Eratosthenes is not removed, but increased, by the 
discovery of this document. There are two other monu- 
ments bearing on the chronology of the kings, which will 
probably prove of great value, known as the Tablets of 
Abydos and Karnak. The former was found on the wall 
of a temple in Upper Egypt, and represents Rameses the 
Great sitting on his throne, and contemplating a list of 
the titular shields of fifty-two of his predecessors. By 
comparison with other monuments, a few of these have 
been recognized as corresponding with the lists of Ma- 
netho, but the majority of them present discrepancies 
hitherto inexplicable. The tablet of Karnak represents 
Thothmes ITI. offering gifts to a series of sixty-one kings, 
disposed in four lines round the walls of achamber. Now 
Thothmes is the forty-fourth king on the tablet of Abydos, 
and we should, therefore, naturally expect to find, that the 
forty-three which precede him would correspond with his 
predecessors on that tablet. But here, too, Egyptologists 
were doomed to be disappointed; no one of the known 
predecessors of Thothmes in the eighteenth dynasty is 
found upon it. Yet it is not without traces of connection 
with other monuments ; and though, as yet, the perplex- 
ing want of coincidence between them seems rather to 
add to, than remove, the interminable difficulties of the 
subject, it is possible that light may break on us from 
monuments yet to be discovered, interpreted by the aid of 
a maturer philology. For the present, the lists of Ma- 
netho must remain the basis of a provisional chronology, 
as being on the whole the most reliable authority. That 
changes will ultimately be made in them, there can be 
little doubt. But many years may intervene before this 
can be ventured on, and not till then will the historical 
portion of this work be superseded. The cthnographical 
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and descriptive portions will not even then be less 
valuable ; and we believe that these volumes will long be 
the favourite and standard authority on the subject of 
Ancient Egypt, and win for their author, both as a scholar 
and a historian, a prominent and enduring place in our 
literature. 
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The Church a Family : Twelve Sermons on the Occasional 
Services of the Prayer Book. Preached in the Chapel 
of Lincoln’s Inn, by Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A., 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Professor of Divinity 
in King’s College, London. London: John W. 
Parker, 1850. 


Tuer remedy proposed in this book for all the practical 
evils of Society, and for all the speculative divisions, 
weaknesses, and ungodly workings of Religion, is the 
simple view that the whole Church is one Family, of which 
God is the Father and Christ the elder Brother, the first 
who has attained to and manifested a true sonship,—along 
with the natural fruits of this view, in genuine efforts to 
bring every member of the human family into sympathy 
with God’s spirit and Christ’s life; even as in a single 
Christian family no one is excluded, or permitted to exclude 
himself, from the love and fellowship of the rest, whatever 
may be the peculiarities of his temperament and disposi- 
tion, or whatever the resistance of his errors or his sins. 
Christendom is a Church, not a sect: God’s children form 
a Family, not a School. This is a noble, and truly 
catholic, representation ; and we must not complain if it 
is accompanied by some limitations and technicalities, 
arising out of the position from which Professor Maurice 
takes his view. His object is to show that the Church of 
England is founded upon this view, and if he first infuses 
this spirit into the Church and all her Services, and then 
thinks he finds it there, this is the genuine operation of a 
noble heart unconsciously larger than the system under 
which it has grown, and to whose careful nursing and holy 
guidance it reverently refers all that it has. A tender and 
grateful spirit will bring hallowed and_ time-honoured 
institutions into harmony with itself, by attributing to 
them virtues which they have not, rather than leave them 
behind, in scorn and contempt, with a hard clearness of 
perception as to what they really are. Mr. Maurice has 
nothing of this hard clearness, rather is he chargeable with 
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that sympathetic softness which suffuses with its own 
colours whatever it lovingly looks on. He could not well 
bear to think of himself as wiser, of larger charity, of more 
spiritual discernment, than that venerated Church which 
has nursed, watched, trained, employed, and consecrated 
all his life, within which he has found his school, home, 
temple, mission. We greatly prefer therefore when he 
speaks of Christianity as he receives it immediately from 
Christ, and of the direct aspects of God and Religion to 
his own spirit, than when he attempts to make the Church 
of England the adequate exponent and representative of 
this his Christianity. In these attempts we find his great 
love working in much, and often painful, ingenuity, laying 
& main stress upon slight hints and transient indications 
of a Catholic fulness, and passing by the emphatic and 
distinctive character of a Church Service expressly ex- 
cluding that Catholicity. Thus in the Baptism of Infants 
he sees only the recognition by every spiritual man of the 
spiritual nature of every child, and sets aside, without 
however denying, the Church’s doctrine that the child’s 
spiritual relation to God is conferred upon it by Baptism. 
And in the Service for the Burial of the Dead, he sees in 
the hope that God has taken the vilest to His own rest 
only an assertion of the indestructible nature of God’s 
fatherly relations to every human soul, of the imperishable 
bonds of a divine Family, and yet passes by the fact that 
the Church will not perform this service, nor assert this 
hope, for the excommunicate or the unbaptized. Nay 
worse, he apologizes for the ban of ‘excommunication’ 
that it is obsolete, if indeed it ever had existence,—whilst 
he says not a word of the ban of ‘ Baptism,’ which is not 
obsolete, but in active force. It is yet more painful to find 
Professor Maurice stating with admirable clearness all the 
objections, whether on grounds of self-consistency or of 
intrinsic truth and generosity, to which his Church and 
her Prayer Book appear to be open, stating them with a 
boldness and precision which would seem to scorn a 
momeut’s rest unless they could be triumphantly an- 
swered, and then substituting some broad and generous 
statement of his own for a_ satisfactory answer, and 
bridging conflicting statements by throwing wreaths of 
mist across the chasm. In a work published some short 
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time ago, with the object of proving the Prayer Book to 
be the best protection against Romanism, he tells the 
lawyers of Lincoln’s Inn that he could not rebuke their 
besetting sins, and preach simple honesty, singleness of 
eye, and truthfal speaking to that tempted race of men, so 
little nice about means, so willing to be the devil’s advo- 
cates, the defenders of injustice e and falsehood, not only so 
far as to say on their behalf all that with truth can be said, 
but to the extent of fighting for their victory with any 
weapons that will only succeed, unless he himself could 
make it appear that he stood absolutely clear of the 
inconsistency, the double dealing, the playing of fast and 
loose, attributed to Clergymen of the Church of England 
in their attempts to reconcile the Church’s views and 
declarations on the efficacy of Baptism and on the efficacy 
of Faith. The statement of the difficulty was so complete 
that we felt confident that the answer, if not satisfactory, 
would at least be definite and intelligible. We sought for 
it in vain. We are as ignorant of Professor Maurice’s 
principle of harmony, as we were before we read the volume 
which professed to unfold it. We only know that he 
holds some profoundly spiritual and generous views of the 
filial and original relations of human nature to God, and 
that he also uses some vague and mystical language upon 
the operation of the Sacrament of Baptism in conferring 
those relations. How he harmonizes the two, we were 
unable to discover. Professor Maurice stands above all 
suspicion of knowingly disposing of an objection to what 
the Prayer Book does say, by saying himself something so 
satisfactory, filling the minds of his hearers and readers 
with such full and clear light that they are disarmed and 
given up to him, and then in the diversion thus created 
tacitly leaving them to the impression, or by some shadowy 
words producing it, that the satisfying and disarming state- 
ment comes from the Prayer Book as well as from him. 
Yet this is the effect of much of what he writes; and 
truthful in will and purpose as we believe him to be, we 
cannot but think that it is a perilous ordeal for himself. 
What a noble Christianity would come forth from him if 
he stood free of all Churches,—if he was secured from all 
necessity of reconciling the mtuitions, and discernments 
of his own spirit. in its intercourses with God and His 
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gospel, with any fixed positions! Who doesnot sigh and 
pray for the liberation of the Churches from all conditions 
and bonds, except that bond of love which makes the whole 
Church a Family of God, with Jesus for the perfect type 
of the human children of a Heavenly Father! But we 
tell Mr. Maurice that he will never succeed in putting this 
new cloth, new alas still, upon the old garment of the 
Church; he will never succeed in pouring this new wine, 
of which all are to drink, into the old bottles of her 
formularies. So grand and glorious an addition will break 
through her feeble framework : a spirit so comprehensive 
will burst her narrow moulds. Yet such attempts to show 
her at peace with the widest spirit and the largest truth 
are natural in her devoted son; and by the failure of such 
attempts he will do her and the world good service, though 
by a way that he thinks not of. 

The object of these Sermons is to exhibit, that in the 
familiar institutes of its Society, the Church of England has 
witnesses and remembrancers that we are members of a 
divine family, and these institutes he finds in the occa- 
sional Services of the Prayer Book—the Services for 
Baptism, infant and adult; the Catechism; the Forms for 
Yonfirmation, for Marriage, for the Visitation of the Sick, 
for the Burial of the Dead, for the Ordination of Priests 
and Deacons, and for the Consecration of Bishops; and 
the Commination. Here he finds “the harmonious exhi- 
bition of the Church in its character of a divine family, 
wholly spiritual in its constitution, yet leavening and 
directing all the relations, toils, sufferings, enjoyments, 
offices, punishments, which belong to us as citizens of an 
earthly country.” Here we ought in fairness to add, that 
he does not represent these Services as perfect in them- 
selves, nor as the ultimate ground upon which anything 
rests, but as institutes by which the Christian conception 
of a divine family may be sufficiently realized. It was 
the total loss of this conception which, he justly thinks, 
reduced Judaism to its wretched condition, and caused 
Christ to stir only hatred in the hearts of Pharisees and 
Doctors, when he offered them a Father :— 


‘“* The Pharisees who taught the people to say, ‘ Corban, it is a 
gift,’ and so to break the law of honouring father and mother, 
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were laying the axe to the root of family life by their teaching. 
Their acts, their character, the rewards which they held out to men, 
did it still more effectually. For all these were selfish. Indivi- 
dual acquisition of prizes in this world, or in the world to come, 
took the place of the feeling which had been so strong in the old 
prophets, that every blessing was a common blessing, that being all 
children of Abraham, all heirs of the same covenant, there could be 
no strife or rivalry ; each Israelite must be a sharer of the mercies 
which God had promised to the whole people, if he did not wilfully 
refuse them by choosing to separate from it. Most of all, the see- 
tarianism of the Pharisees made the very name of an Israelite family 
a contradiction ; it was the glory of belonging to a school, not of 
being signed with the sign of the covenant, which they coveted, 
and upon which they valued themselves. Altogether different as 
was the Jew from the other people of the earth, though never so 
exclusive and contemptuous as now, though never so much boasting 
of Abraham as his father, he was essentially imbued with the tem- 
pers and practices of the world,—with those tempers and practices, 
that is to say, which are opposed to the very idea of a human family 
and of a divine family. 

** Accordingly, if we trace the history of the conflicts of the Jews 
with our Lord through the four Evangelists, we shall find that He 
was always presenting to them the name of a Father, and that this 
name was always utterly unintelligible to them ; when it came forth 
actually and livingly before them, was fearful, even hateful, to them. 
‘They knew not that He spoke to them of the Father,’ says 
St. John. ‘ He hath not only broken the Sabbath,’ said the Jews ; 
but said also that God was his Father, making Himself equal with 
God. ‘I and my Father are one,’ said Jesus ; ‘then took they up 


stones to cast at him.’ ‘ Art thou the Son of God?’ said the High 
Priest. When Jesus answered, ‘I am;’ ‘then rent he his clothes, 
saying, What need we any further witness? Ye have heard his 
blasphemy ; what think ye? And they all judged him to be guilty 


of death.’ On the other hand, study all our Lord’s discourses to 
the multitude, still more all His utterances to His own disciples, 
all His announcements of the end for which He came into the 
world, all his descriptions of the kingdom which He would establish 
in it, and we shall see how His own Sonship lies at the root of 
them all, how from first to last He proclaims Himself as the elder 
brother of a family established already in heaven, thenceforth to 
adopt the dwellers upon earth as its members.” 


Exactly the same danger, of forgetting that God is a 
Father, and that the Church is one Family, has beset 
Christianity since the Reformation, substituting for a 
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universal Society with a common tendency towards its 
Heavenly Head, a multitude of Sects, each claiming to 
represent, within its narrow limits, the peculiar family of 
God. Our author regards the occasional Services of the 
Prayer Book, from birth to death, as qualified by their 
spirit to be an effectual preservative against this danger. 
The view at least is singular: to most persons they w ould 
seem designed to form the walls of a school, rather than 
to throw open a House of God for all dwellers upon earth. 
In the first place, the obvious question occurs, Has the 
Church of England through the influence of these Services 
sought to gather into one the divine Family, and hating 
divisions, as the only heresies, shunned to form a Sect ? 
Is she not a Sect, and the Mother of Sects, exacting as the 
conditions of communion with her, or of recognition by 
her of our incorporation into the body of Christ, metaphy- 
sical subtleties that have no assignable relation to the 
filial or the fraternal sentiment? In the second place, 
Has not the Church of Rome all these Services, with some 
others else that, by the same rule, might be supposed to 
keep alive the memory of a heavenly origin on earth ? 
Yet Romanists and Anglicans hardly form an harmonious 
family just at present: and the Church of Rome has the 
virulent spirit of a Sect though aiming at Universality, 
which the Church of England by her constitution never 
can do, the Queen’s supremacy not extending beyond the 
British dominions. In the third place, Has not every class 
of Protestant dissenters, the Quakers excepted, precisely 
the same Services, consecrating all the solemn times of 
life and all the marked seasons and agencies of Religion, 
with the reservation only of those offices which are peculiar 
to Episcopalian Government? Do they not all baptize, 
and catechize, and prepare for Communion, and administer 
the Lord’s Supper, and marry, and visit the sick, and bury 
the dead ?—and if it is necessary to find a parallel for the 
Commination as a family tie, they are not illiberal in their 
announcement, and distribution, of God’s judgments against 
Sin. How isit that Mr. Maurice claims a virtue for these 
Services which yet they never exert, or how is it that he is 
blind to the fact that all the other Churches have these 
Services too and yet are Sects, fearing and disliking one 
another, enemies not brothers? Never will a Church that 
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is not Catholic in her fundamental conception, in her broad 
positions, in her pervading spirit, be made Catholic by the 
attempt of individuals to infuse amiable meanings into 
her occasional formularies. A Church essentially dogmatic 
may be a fence for her own disciples, but never can be a 
fold for the family of believers. Hence it is that though 
all Christian Churches have these institutes equally with 
the Church of England, they are all Schools of Theology, 
and none of them the ‘amily home of God’s children. It 
is right that a Churchman should find in, or put into, the 
Church’s Services, as much of the spirit of Christianity as 
he honestly can, but it isa strangely superficial expectation 
that this will give a Catholic aspect to a Church intensely 
sectarian in its whole structure and conception, or make a 
reconciler of diversities out of a definer of differences. If 
indeed the Church was framed after the idea of a Family, 
these Services, belonging to the various occasions of mortal 
and of religious life, might be admirably qualified to keep 
alive the remembrance of our Father and our Home, but, 
as it is, whatever holy meanings they may have for the 
members of a religious club, they have no tendency and no 
fitness to draw together a universal Society through sym- 
pathy of spirit with Christ as an elder brother under God. 
When did the Church of England ever show any desire to 
be comprehensive? When did the idea of a Family ever 
subordinate the idea of a School? When did she increase 
liberty, even in such a trifle as a garment, that she might 
abate sectarianism, and become the Mother of us all? 

The Service for the Baptism of Infants is regarded, if 
we rightly understand Mr. Maurice, mainly as a recogni- 
tion of the great Christian fact, that human Society has its 
true foundation in its connection with God’s nature, that 
we are not children of passion and impulse only, but from 
the first endowed with a spirit that makes us fit subjects 
for spiritual treatment, and capable of being led into the 
closest personal relations with the Father of spirits. This 
is a spiritual and Catholic view ; but is it the obvious mean- 
ing of the Church of England’s Baptismal Service? Is 
that Service only “the witness to us that we are in a state 
of grace?” Does it not profess to be the introducer of 
influences that destroy the state of nature, and produce 
the state of grace? Is it true that it only attests a fact, 
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and does not profess to make achange? Again, in the 
Service for adult baptism, the penitent and believing man, 
according to Mr. Maurice, only “does merely confess that 
to be true which is true according to God’s eternal law, 
and is only assured that he has that grace which he seeks, 
that he is received as a member of that body in which the 
Spirit of God has promised to abide,—which He has said 
he will make a living witness of the union that Christ has 
with the Father.” Baptism then does not make the infant 
a child of God, it only attests that it ts one: Baptism does 
not receive the penitent and believing adult into the Family 
of God, it only assures him that he is received. Is this 
the Doctrine of the Church of England? If it only 
witnesses to a spiritual fact, what is the meaning of the 
language of the formulary, that “the child coming to holy 
Baptism receives remission of its sins by spiritual rege- 
neration ;” and what is the meaning of the assurance, that 
“it is certain by God’s word that Children which are 
baptized, dying before they commit actual sin, are un- 
doubtedly saved?” If Baptism only confesses a great 
spiritual fact, why are not unbaptized children dying before 
the commission of sin equally assured of Salvation by the 
Church; and why is the Service for the Burial-of the 
Dead refused to the unbaptized ? 

The spiritual facts confessed in their Baptism enables 
the Catechism, Mr. Maurice thinks, to impress upon the 
young that they are ina state of grace, and therefore need 
not be under the dominion of sin. This is true, if it 
only means that the spiritual nature of the child may be 
exalted to resist temptations by a representation of God’s 
relations towards it, and that only by spiritual love towards 
a Heavenly Father can it be released from the law of Sin 
and death; but there is something in the manner of his 
statement which implies that Baptism has had an efficacy 
in introducing that state of grace—else, why should not 
the Catechism be as effectual to bring the realities before 
the mind of a child, without Baptism, as with it ? 





** Every one who repeats that Catechism is told that he is a 
child of grace, the inheritor of a heavenly kingdom. He is de- 
clared to be in a state of salvation; he is bidden to give God 
thanks for it. Being in that state, and on that ground, he can 
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resist the powers which will seek to draw him out of it, to make 
him a natural brute beast, or the mere creature of an artificial eivili- 
sation, or the subject of a more inward, radical, spiritual depravity. 
The world, the flesh, and the devil, he is told plainly, are fighting 
against him, and will fight against him to the end. But these 
powers shall not have dominion—for he is baptised into the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; he can look up to 
God when the Evil spirit claims to be his master, and say, ‘I 
believe in the Father Almighty.’ When the pomps and vanities of 
the world are bringing him into bondage he can say, ‘ I believe in 
Him who was born of the Virgin, and was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, and who has overcome the world.” When the flesh is assert- 
ing its tyranny, and trying to stir him up to selfish thoughts, and 
divisions, he may say, ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost, who has 
brought me into a divine family, who promises to unite me, and all 
its members, in one communion, who gives me forgiveness, and 
enables me to forgive, who will raise up my body, and give me 
that life of which I have been declared an inheritor.’ ’’—P. 62. 


—. 


Much religious evil is justly traced to a forgetfulness of 
the spiritual nature of the child, to a treatment by Law 
only, and an exclusive enforcement of the authority and 
obligation of Law. 


** Religious people suppose that every kind of effort must be 
used to make a child feel its sin, that so it may appreciate God's 
mercy in sending it a deliverer. I cannot but think that such a 
method has produced, and must produce, premature self-conscious- 
ness, then hypocrisy, then infidelity or despair.—To realise evil 
without first apprehending good ; to understand the departure from 
a moral order, when we are not told that we have any connection 
with it ; to be bidden to repent, when we do not know whom we 
have grieved ; this must be a contradiction out of which only the 
most fatal mischiefs can come. They become visible when the 
intellect is beginning to be aware of its own strength, and is going 
forth to explore nature, or the laws of man’s being, or the condi- 
tions of national existence. Then it seems as if the lore of child- 
hood had nothing to do with the apprehensions and desires of man- 
hood ; as if it had demanded of us simply a contemplation of our 
own acts and feelings. From that contemplation we have gained 
nothing but pain, discontent, restlessness, while there is a whole 
universe lying about us, with which, as spiritual beings, it seems 
we have no concern. What isthe issue of this strife in the ma- 
jority of cases? A devotion to some one of the pursuits which 
are called secular, with a feeling that it is merely secular, and that 
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only secular ends can be attained by it; here and there temporary 
zeal in the study itself; material interests soon supplanting that zeal 
in the hearts of nearly all. On the other hand, those who devote 
themselves to what they call the study of religion are exceedingly apt 
to substitute the worship of their own souls, that is to say, of them- 
selves, for the worship of God; to make the work of converting men 
to the faith of Christ a kind of trade, into which earthly ambition 
largely enters, and to leave the impression upon the minds of on- 
lookers that the Church is not a more comprehensive and human fel- 
lowship than the world, but a narrower, closer, more exclusive cor- 
poration. Oh! brethren, is it not time to bethink ourselves how we 
can set to rights a system of things which is keeping us apart from 
each other, which in our inmost hearts we feel to be wrong, which 
the coming generation will cast aside, perhaps that it may give itself 
up to utter unbelief? Is it not time to ask ourselves whether we 
cannot return into the older and more excellent way which we have 
fancied it was the highest wisdom to desert? Is it not time to give 
over talking about the dogmatic teaching of the Church,—making it a 
watchword for party agitation,—and with all our hearts to consider 
the beauty of the Church’s teaching as exhibited in the Catechism, 

in that it is not formal, not dogmatic, but living and personal, in 
that it speaks to each child by its own C hristian name, reminds it 
what that name signifies, declares to it the infinite treasures of which 
the peasant, as much as the noble, has been made possessor? If 
we lay this foundation for the education of those who are to form the 
next age, with what comfort may we look forward to any earthquakes 
that may be appointed for it! How certain we may be that there 
will be that strength in it to act and to endure which has been so 
much wanting in our own! How confidently we may expect that a 
real Christian family will be created out of the chaos of partie s in 
which we are dwelling ! How surely will the accidents of birth, 
rank, property, be felt to be utterly insignificant compared with that 
humanity which all inherit together! How surely will these acci- 
dents be looked upon as trusts committed to a few for the good of 
all! How will all gifts and powers of thought be regarded and 
valued only on the same ground, forthe same end! But how much 
more precious will these gifts and powers be than they have ever 
been! How shameful it will be thought to leave them uncultivated : 
how shameful to limit the field of their exercise; to say that the 
whole of God’s universe is not intended for the Christian man to 
study and to use for the glory of his Father? When we look upon 
ourselves as redeemed, we shall look upon the whole creation, though 
groaning and travailing, as sharing in the Redemption, as destined 
hereafter to enter into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 


P. 68. 
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It is difficult to understand Mr. Maurice’s view of Con- 
firmation. He assigns to it no scriptural authority, enters 
into no explanation of the necessity of a Bishop for its 
administration, and speaks of it simply as the completion 
of Baptism, the renewal and strengthening of that ex- 
pression of the Divine Will for us, and relations towards 
us, which Baptism gave. Yet here again he uses Janguage 
that implies that the Rite communicates some power not 
possessed before. 


‘Our belief in effects proceeding from the imposition of human 
hands may become a very superstitious belief. It must become so, 
if we look at the human instrument in any other way than as an in- 
strument. If we attach any sanctity to him in himself, for his own 
sake,—if we suppose any virtue to be enshrined in him, we shall fall 
under the lowest priesteraft ; just as the belief of a divine virtue 
residing in the person of the monarch brings us under the grossest 
kingeraft. But after trying many other deliverances from both 
dogmas we shall find, I believe, that the acknowledgment of God as 
the ever-present Teacher and Ruler; from whom all power that is 
real is derived, and who alone makes any persons or any offices or 
ordinances effectual for communicating it to us, is the one satisfae- 
tory and effectual refuge.” —P. 80. 


This is strange. To believe that it is God who makes 
the person, the office, and the ordinance, effectual, is the 
satisfactory refuge! Why, when did priestcraft ever claim 
to be independent of God? It is the very claim that 
through it God communicates, which is the essence of its 
poison. The question is not, whether their power is de- 
rived from God, but, whether there is any power of God 
for the communication of which they are indispensable 
instruments. Mr. Maurice is constantly confounding 
these two points, whether the Church has any authority 
independent of God, and whether it has any authority 
which, though derived from God, is in any way peculiar to 
it or to its Episcopate. He thinks it enough to deny the 
first, which the lowest priestcraft never asserted. We have 
therefore no sufficient protection against priestcraft in the 
following statement :— 


“It is not the Church putting itself in the place of God, or in- 
tercepting the communication between God and His child; it is 
precisely the strongest protest against any such presumption—it is 
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the Church’s witness that God Himself is the child’s Parent, and 
that her ministers fulfil their part only just so far as they disclaim 
any independent authority,—only just so far as they declare His 
actual rule, and their present as well as future responsibility.” —P. 79. 


Yet, whatever may be the means by which it is to be 
effected, it is impossible not to sympathize with his deep 
earnestness of desire to impress the mind of youth with 
the reality of their relations to God, and the nearness of His 
spirit to theirs, as the only protection against the isolation 
of self-indulgence, in the constrained solitude of poverty 
and unfriended struggle, and against the manifold forms 
of evil that strive to exile the tempted from all conscious- 
ness of belonging to the family of God. All the good 
effects which he here attributes to Confirmation, ought 
surely to be sought for by some religious operation on the 
mind of youth. Alas! we need not say that Contirmation 
does not guarantee them, that confirmed and unconfirmed 
can alike pass their youth without God. 


“We shall not be inclined to part with Confirmation when we have 
understood better what are our relations to our fellow-men, how un- 
tenable they are except on a divine basis; when we know more 
what our intellectual powers signify, how impossible it is to use 
them for any worthy ends,—at last to use them at all,—unless 
they are impregnated with a divine life. We shall not wish to part 
with Confirmation if we consider how many a lonely student, fight- 
ing in his chamber with terrible enemies, meeting among his human 
teachers only hard, unintelligent, freezing looks,—how many a 
wretched needlewoman, debating the question with herself whether 
she shall escape from a death of hunger to a death of sin—may be 
upheld by the recollection that this prayer has been offered, and will 
be answered: ‘Defend, O Lord, this thy child by thy heavenly 
grace, and keep it thine for ever;’ may learn to believe that the 
Spirit of Love and Power and Holy Fear, who was assured to them 
once, is with them still, binding them to a host of blessed and 
sympathising spirits, with whom they will dwell and worship for 
ever, When God Himself shall have wiped away all tears from all 
faces.” —P. 86. 

The ‘ Marriage Service’ Mr. Maurice regards as an 
acknowledgment of the holiness of earthly relations, the 
consecration of family life, and a protest against the sup- 
position of a superior sanctity attaching to monachism 
and celibacy. Yet the Church of Rome has the Service, 
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and it does not protect Marriage from her disparagement ; 
and some portion of the Anglican clergy are infected with 
the same idea of the peculiar sanctity of the unmarried 
state. He acknowledges that the Church confers no 
sanctity upon it, but simply strives to exhibit and bring 
forth the real sanctity that is in it. He does not defend 
all parts of the Church’s Service, and certainly it is 
astonishing that the introductory passages of that Service 
should so long be permitted to insult natural delicacy, 
at a moment when natural delicacy is most sensitive 
and most exposed. Our author’s doctrine of the Trinity 
involves him in a difficulty arising out of the excep- 
tional nature of the birth of Christ, but with that we 
are not concerned, and he strives to show that this was 
no disparagement of Marriage, but rather an assertion 
of its sacredness in that He consented to be born of a 
woman in the only manner compatible, on the Trinitarian 
hypothesis, with his recognition as the Universal Man. 
We could wish that the clear, unecclesiastical, spirit of the 
following passage had equally characterized his treatment 
of all the other Services of the Prayer Book. 


“1 do not grieve, but rejoice, that the legislature of our country 
no longer demands the use of that service as the necessary condi- 
tion of marriage among its citizens. I believe that this seeming 
concession to necessity was really the acknowledgment of a princi- 
ple, and the deliverance from a falsehood which it was wrong for 
statesmen to enforce, and for clergymen to concur in. If there is 
that divine authority and divine significance in Marriage which we 
say that there is, we ought not to pretend that it cannot obtain an 
adequate and high sanction, though it does not receive its blessing 
from our lips. We dare not confound the act of the minister with 
the act of God, or, what is more terrible still, substitute the minister 
for God. But we may contend all the more earnestly for this 
admission, that the civil ceremony would want its interpretation, 
would want the binding power which we thankfully believe it has, if 
there was not some testimony going forth continually that this 
union is no mere ceremony, no mere human arrangement. We may 
be the more zealous to maintain an ordinance in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, for the whole body of which 
that name is the bond and foundation, because we recognise heartily 
and ungrudgingly the sacred obligation of every rite by which every 
sect has borne witness that it feels marriage to be grounded on a 
divine commandment, and to need or to deserve a heavenly bene- 
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diction. A return to a true and righteous appreciation of the 
sanctity of a bond, which religious men have despised through selfish 
spiritual ambition, upon which political men have cast disgrace, be- 
cause they have thought it better to charge God foolishly than to 
suspect themselves of any wrong doing, must be a main instrument 
of the reform which all feel to be necessary, which all are trying in 
some way to effect. Association for outward purposes will be pos- 
sible, will be safe, will be stronger than individual rivalship, when it 
begins not in the contempt of domestic obligations, but in the re- 
cognition of them, in an earnest effort to restore and strengthen 
them.’ —P. 101. 


The Gospel that God is a Father, implies that the sor- 
rows and sufferings of men are the seekings and chasten- 
ings of Divine Love. It must be shown, or felt, that God 
by these afflictions is not separating men from himself, but 
opening the deepest springs and secrets of their nature, 
and calling them home to Himself, as to a Rest that cannot 
be shaken. ‘This presentation of pains and calamities as 
the chords of a Divine love is made in the sermon on the 
Visitation of the Sick, with a spiritual discernment and 
tenderness replete with the beauty of holiness. It is true 
that Mr. Maurice elides the Absolution Formula, and only 
glances at it in a single word in the very last sentence of 
the Sermon, and then speaks of it not as a part of an 
ecclesiastical system, but simply as the testimony of God’s 
family to every child of that family, of the Father’s willing- 
ness to go forth and meet him who is yet a great way off, 
to fall on his neck, and kiss him, and show him that chas- 
tisement was not wrath but healing, designed not to 
banish but to attract. A Gospel of forgiveness every 
Christian believer is indeed authorized to proclaim, but 
surely Mr. Maurice must perceive that every Church 
which seems to authenticate the assurance of forgiveness 
only when it falls from Sacerdotal lips, disintegrates God’s 
family, and destroys the direct filial relation of each soul 
to the Father of spirits. When we connect the Form for 
the Ordination of Priests, ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost for 
the office and work of a Priest in the Church of God, now 
committed unto thee by the Imposition of our hands. 
Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and 
whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained,’ with the 
Absolution Formula, which the Deacon, though he may 
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preach, and baptize infants, is not qualified to pronounce, 
not having received from the Bishop the power to forgive 
sins,— Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his 
Church to absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe 
in him, of his great mercy forgive thee thine offences: 
And by his authority committed to me, I absolve thee 
from all thy sins,”—it seems impossible to deny that the 
Church of England is a Sacerdotal Church, in which the 
Priest conducts the communication between God and the 
souls of laymen, not a Family of brethren each sustaining 
the same spiritual relations to the Father of all. And if 
this be so, how is it possible for any clear-minded man 
honestly to maintain that the Church is a Family if the 
brethren have not equal relations to, stand at unequal dis- 
tances from, the Father; if some of them have immediate, 
and some of them only mediate, communication with the 
Fountain of their life? Yet who can read the comprehen- 
sive wisdom and spiritual beauty of this passage without 
feeling that its author in the depths of his Soul is free 
from sacerdotalism, and sorrowfully deploring that such a 
spirit, instead of being open to the undisturbed attraction 
of God and Christ, is committed to the defence of a given 
ecclesiastical system, bound over to reconcile Universality 
with forms, living under the painful necessity of reaching 
the Fatherhood of God through the fatherhood of a Bishop, 
of proclaiming the sufficiency of spiritual attraction and 
sympathy, from within the fences of a dogmatic enclosure ? 


“Tf we take the words of the Gospels, simply and literally, all the 
acts of our Lord on earth were ways of proclaiming the kingdom 
of heaven tomen. His miracles of healing were so in an especial 
manner. ‘If I by the finger of God cast out devils, surely the 
kingdom of God is come nigh to you.’ This was His universal 
language. ‘That same kingdom of heaven—the kingdom of a Father 
—which He proclaimed upon the Mount, when He opened His 
mouth, and said, ‘Blessed are they that mourn ’—that same kingdom 
was preached in another way—by another demonstration—when He 
healed the leper, when He said to the sick of the palsy, ‘ Son, thy 
sins be forgiven thee.’ Now for whom were those acts of mercy 
performed which were to carry this message, this gospel—home to 
men’s hearts? The Evangelists take pains to inform us; we can 
only avoid their testimony by resolute carelessness and disbelief. The 
lost sheep of the house of Israel were the main objects of these acts 
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of love—especially, emphatically, the Jost sheep—the publicans and 
the harlots, those whom all the decent and devout part of the Jewish 
community were turning from in disgust and horror. Yet not these 
only. Our Lord had come as a light to lighten the Gentiles; and 
though the gospel of peace and reconciliation could not go forth to 
them generally till He had been lifted up, yet foretastes of the 
blessing were to reach them during the days of His humiliation—and 
these foretastes were especially to reach the sick. The Church which 
to-day speaks of the manifestation of Him who was a true King of 
the Jews, to the Magi in the cradle at Bethlehem, on the Sunday 
after Epiphany selects these acts of healing as manifestations of 
Christ’s divine glory, such especially as the cure of the Centurion’s 
servant, which was performed for one without the Covenant. It is 
not the miracles for their own sakes I dwell upon; I speak of them 
because our Lord so expressly and so continuously forces us to notice 
the purport, the signification of them. When he had healed the 
man at the pool of Bethesda on the Sabbath-day, His answer to 
the complaint of the Pharisees was, ‘My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.’ ‘This healing act was a manifestation of His Father's 
mind and will; in this act, as in every other that the Son did, they 
that saw Him, saw the Father. That they might see the Father, 
might feel and own him as a Father, He wrought His divine cures, 
He spoke His divine words. Consider the parable of the Shepherd 
seeking the strayed sheep of the flock; of the woman sweeping 
the house for the piece of money she had lost ; of the father going 
out to meet the prodigal who had begun to dream of the house from 
which he had wandered. Consider these in relation to the circum- 
stances under which they were spoken, and then say whether it is 
possible to doubt that our Lord, by His acts of mercy, was proving 
that He had come to seek His sheep; that the sickness and sorrows 
which had brought them to His feet, crying for help, were His way 
of sweeping the house in search of the treasure He had lost; that 
all these works of power were so many indications of the mind of 
God towards the whole race and towards each outcast of the race 
for which He came to die. Hence the human sympathies of our 
Lord come out not as separate from His divine and universal love, 
but as the inevitable effluence of it. ‘So were the words fulfilled,’ 
says St. Matthew, speaking of a time when He healed great multi- 
tudes, ‘ Himself took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses.’ Each 
cure implied an inward fellowship and participation in the misery 
which it relieved. The feeling for the multitude, who were as sheep 
without a shepherd, did not interfere with, but involved an intense 
community with, individual anguish. Now if these records of His 
life belong to a period before the Sacrifice had been offered for 
the whole world, before the Gospel had been preached to all 
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kindreds and nations, surely it is an accursed doctrine—a doctrine 
of devils—which, after this Gospel has gone forth, after the covenant 
of baptism has been established for 1800 years, and has been claimed 
for more than 1000 years for the people of our land—would hide from 
our publicans and harlots the words, ‘God dealeth with you as with 
children.’ Strange as all your history must seem to you; strange 
as all the dark and horrible evils into which you have been led; 
strange as all the different human instincts and outward cireum- 
stances which have tended to your perdition ; strange as the punish- 
ments you are now suffering, and the anguish which the thought of 
the past often brings with it ; strange as are all the more fearful 
presentiments of the future; yet believe, and be sure, that this is 
true, whatever else is false. You have a Father, a Father who so 
loved the world, and so loved you, as to give his only begotten Son 
for it and for you; a Father who will not let one of these untoward 
circumstances, these evil human influences, hold you down, if you will 
cast yourselves upon Him; a Father who has a power mightier than 
all the powers within and without that are keeping you in chains; a 
Father who will use the anguish of the present, and the recollections 
of the past, and the terrors of the future, as so many instruments 
for your deliverance and blessing ; a Father who can turn even the 
oppression of your fellow-creatures, and the neglect of His own 
servants, into blessings, by making them reasons for a more entire, 
absolute, child-like dependence upon himself.”—P. 116. 


The most remarkable feature in Mr. Maurice’s treat- 
ment of the Service for the Burial of the Dead is the 
distinction he draws, he thinks in the spirit of that Service, 
between the individualizing tendency of our modern theo- 
logy, the importance it assigns to our preparation for the 
moment of departure, and the foreignness of all such 
“theatrical conceptions about fine exits from the world” 
to the spirit of Christianity. A modern saint is tested by 
his deathbed; a New Testament hero thought not at all 
of himself, but only of the Heavenly Kingdom of which 
he was a citizen. The interests of the one are all per- 
sonal; the interests of the other were all social and uni- 
versal. The one is anxious for himself and his states; 
the other was merged into that divine polity into which he 
was adopted. The Church was a Heavenly Family, and 
Christ had delivered every man from selfish fears and 
separate interests. No doubt modern religion is very 
largely spiritual selfishness, seeking, and praying, and 
covenanting, and bargaining, for its own individual safety ; 
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and he who loses all anxieties for himself in his sympathy 
for the Kingdom of God, the one Body and Brotherhood 
in Christ, is most truly in the spirit of the Father. In 
him it was shown that Death could not break up the 
bonds of Family, the communion of Saints, the Household 
of God; and personal fears were lost in contemplating 
the “gathering together in Him,” the circle which is 
broken on earth only to enlarge its circumference in 
Heaven. Mr. Maurice attributes to the Service over the 
Dead a mighty power to place the mind in such wide 
spiritual relations towards the whole family of God, on 
earth and in Heaven. Such power assuredly it ought to 
have; nor do we think it necessary to dwell upon objec- 
tions, beyond what he himself has said, nor to suggest the 
obvious fact, that a Service for the burial of the dead, 
founded on the Christian belief that God is gathering His 
children unto Himself, is the peculiarity of no Church. 
Nor will we repeat what we have said of the refusal of the 
Church of England to perform that Service for some of 
the members of the divine family. 


‘Brethren, if we have failed to keep alive this temper of mind 
in you, and connect it with thoughts of the grave, I believe God 
has made compensation to you for our defects, and has given you a 
guide into a better course. I do not think any one has ever laid a 
friend in the earth without feeling that the very first words of our 
service carried him beyond the ‘ordinary and customary topics of 
consolation into quite another region: ‘I am the Resurrection and 
the Life.’”’” With what a mighty power have these sounds sometimes 
struck upon the heart which had been fixed in the most confirmed 
dulness and hardness! What a witness they seem to bear of a 
quickening energy near us, and near the whole creation, which can 
speak to those who are dead in trespasses and sins, as well as to 
those who are in their graves! And these words are the keynotes 
to the whole service ; when the inward ear has listened to them, the 
rest of it comes to us with the most living evidence of its truth and 
seasonableness. No service of our Church, you all know, has pro- 
voked so many censures; none has cheered so many broken and 
contrite hearts—broken and contrite for others as well as for them- 
selves. Do you wonder we find fault with it when every passage of 
it affronts that individualising temper which has become so charac- 
teristic of us all? Do you ‘wonder that, for that very reason, it 
should cheer the weary and heavy-laden, because it assumes us to 
be real members of a brotherhood, and that he whose dust we are 
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about to give to dust is a member of it too? Throughout we claim 
that title for him, as well as ourselves. Throughout we speak as if we 
believed that Christ died for him, and for us, and for the universe. 
The expression of that belief has caused the great scandal of our 
service. For though the swre and certain hope of the Resurrection 
to Eternal Life stands in direct and formal contrast to the hope 
that our brother sleeps in Christ, though every real mourner feels 
keenly the difference of the expressions, and yet feels the deep com- 


fort of both, the critic cannot perceive any important practical dis- 
tinction.” —P. 133. 


In the Sermon on Ordination, Mr. Maurice shows him- 
self alive to the dangers which beset the profession of the 
Christian Ministry, the danger of becoming Doctors, 
partizan leaders, more anxious for the cause than for 
Truth—the danger of becoming worldly, self seeking, 
smooth-tongued, members of “a profession, the main end 
of which is to keep rich men decorous, and poor men 
civil; a profession whose members have a certain set of 
cabbala among themselves, which concern none but them- 
selves, and a certain set of general, popular, phrases, 
which it is very proper that all should listen to on Sun- 
days, and which have as little as possible connection with 
any of their doings in the week ; a profession which bears 
the most solemn titles, and is only considered safe when 
its acts interfere with no reigning evil, and leave all the 
contradictions of the world just as they find them,”—and 
the danger of pharisaic consequence, and priestly self glo- 
rification, of existing under a supposed necessity of show- 
ing oneself “more than an ordinary human being, by 
parting with all the better and truer qualities which 
belong to one.” And the great protection against such 
dangers, he clearly perceives, is in becoming Ministers of 
Christ, not Ministers of Sects, in seeking to bind together 
into one the whole family of God. 


“Do you really believe that if we thought ourselves Ministers of 
Christ we could assume a stateliness and formality, and contempt 
for common things, which our Master never assumed? Do you 
think that if He was called a friend of publicans and sinners, we 
could dare to stand aloof, and allege that it was a duty to draw 
lines about ourselves, and shut ourselves within a charmed circle, 
lest we should be defiled? Do you think that if we acknow- 
ledged Him truly to be the Son of Man as well as the Son 
of God, we could think that we were asserting our place as 
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servants of God, as ministers of His children, by disclaiming one 
human sympathy, or pretending to freedom from one human weak- 
ness?” ** Here then, as in all the cases we have considered 
previously, we are driven back upon the idea ofa divine family as the 
only one which explains any Christian ordinance or Christian service. 
Take away that idea, and our religion becomes narrow, selfish, super- 
stitious, full of incoherences, full of unreal ceremonies; or else 
vague, cold, separated from all human affections.” —P. 149. 


Yet, notwithstanding all this, Mr. Maurice uses a vague 
sacerdotal language upon the subject of Ordination, and 
talks of “the gifts and blessings which are bestowed 
through the hands of God’s higher Ministers,” upon 
Deacons, Priests, and elect Bishops. He sets forth indeed 
the undisputed truth, that God alone can endow them 
with their powers,—but immediately makes it of none 
effect, by talking of appointed channels through which the 
blessing comes. He sets forth, in the highest terms, the 
holiness of common things, and the sacredness of a 
Deacon’s office, but immediately nullifies all this by as- 
serting the peculiar dignity and extra-consecration of a 
Priest. In one passage he denies the peculiar functions 
of a Priesthood, and in another assumes them. What can 
be more noble and satisfying than the following statement 
—apparently admitting of no neutralizing qualifications. 


“The people have thought that the priest alone was the person 
who conversed with heaven; that all men except him were to 
grovel upon earth, and take his word for that which is above it. 
Those who believe that the world is managed by lies, and is the 
devil’s handywork, have thought it well to keep up the impression 
that society had some mysterious origin, and that there are still 
some persons who can sway and interpret the councils of Omnipo- 
tence. The priests have been glad to avail themselves of each of 
these miserable tributes to their authority, have been glad to claim 
for themselves the solitary privilege of intercourse with unseen 
powers, or the right to preserve the semblance of what has ceased 
to be real for others or themselves. How fearfully they have paid 
for their crime in the loss of God’s presence, in the necessity of 
making gods out of their own fancies to compensate for His absence, 
history tells us clearly and solemnly.”—P. 159. 

Yet is not all this done away with by the following 
passage, assigning a peculiar function to Priests in the 
transactions of God with the inner spirits of men,—unless 
we deny to the passage any real meaning whatever,—and 
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reduce it to a humiliating nothing, to something that 
Mr. Maurice was compelled to say in acknowledgment of 
spiritual distinctions which his Church most strictly de- 
fines, and he, by his place within that Church, avowedly 
accepts ! 


“T offer no apology for those expressions in our Ordination of 
Priests, when the Bishop lays his hand upon the head of a weak 
youth, and says, ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost for the office of a priest 
in Christ’s Church!’ I say boldly, that youth ought to believe that 
he is endowed with this power ; else he will not do Christ’s work, or 
feel his own nothingness, or be the helper and deliverer of his 
brethren. I do not offer excuses for the Church because she has 
used these words in one of her services, and not in the other; it was 
the necessary consequence of her observing the distinction which the 
Apostles drew between the duty of giving themselves to the word of 
God and prayer, and that of serving tables, that she should speak of 
the priest’s as emphatically the spiritual office. I do not mean to 
argue on behalf of her restriction of absolution tothe presbyter. I 
do not know how she could express to us the greatness and power 
of that service in which God speaks to the oppressed and bruised 
hearts of His children, and reclaims them for the fold from which 
they have strayed, otherwise than by assigning this as one of the 
most blessed privileges of those who exist to set forth the transac- 
tions of God with the inner spirits of men. ‘TI do not need to ex- 
plain why nevertheless we read that passage which says that the 
deacons were men full of the Holy Ghost in the office for the 
Ordination of Deacons, because I apprehend that the same principle 
which asserts the dignity of man as a spiritual being, and asserts 
that there are special gifts bestowed upon those who are to educate 
him to a sense of his spiritual position, attributes the right conduct 
of every work whatsoever to the spirit of God. I need not show 
you why the priest should be the person who leads us to the Com- 
munion of Christ’s body and blood,—why the highest function of 
the deacon, that which interprets all his others, is to assist in the 
distribution of the elements. If we have understood at all their re- 
lation to each other, and the relation of the divine feast to the order 
of the Christian family, we shall find in this distinction the very 
law which makes the ministry of the spirit the highest of all, the 
ministry of the body sacred and divine.”—P. 170. 


The Commination Service our author regards not as 
denouncing a Curse upon any body, but as an affectionate 
admonition to those who are bringing a curse, that is, a 
separation from God, upon themselves, who are alienating 
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themselves by unholiness from the spirit of their Father. 
The form of words, he argues, is not cursed de, nor cursed 
will be, but cursed is: without holiness no man can see 
the Lord, he is alienated from Him: and so, solemn 
warnings of judicial retributions may be as needful to 
God’s family, and spring from a love as deep, as the invi- 
tations of grace. Insensibility to holiness may surely be 
a more fatal dissolver of family union, than insensibility 
to love. In this sense the Service is justified, but surely 
to the ordinary mind this is neither the spirit it expresses, 
nor the temper it promotes. Nothing can be more ad- 
mirable than the following cautions :— 


* And is, then, the warning not wanted for us? If we think it 
is not, our state is indeed perilous. And it is that which, more 
than anything else, should make us tremble. We find it so hard, 
so very hard, to believe that our sins are the very same sins which 
we read of in books, the very same which have led other nations to 
actual destruction, and have often brought our own to the brink of 
it. We give these sins other names; they come in as necessary 
parts of our scheme of the universe. ‘To use every low art for the 
sake of making ourselves appear something else than we are, or of 
making our brethren appear more black than they are, is not lying ; 
it is only the natural wish in each man to look well in the eyes of 
his fellows, or the earnestness and zeal of a man strongly impressed 
with a conviction to check the dangerous tendencies of his oppo- 
nents. To give those who slave for us that which is not enough to 
preserve them from starvation or crime ; to treat them as if they 
were machines, and not human beings; this is not oppression ; it is 
the law of competition, which no one has a right to violate, so sacred 
and venerable a power is it. Oh, it is this satisfaction with the 
world’s abominations, this quick discovery of some solution which is 
quite adequate for every one, and which is a warrant for leaving 
it undisturbed—this, this is the curse of our time, which should 
make every one of us fear lest the curse of all curses should be 
coming upon us; the utter disbelief in God as our Lord, the impres- 
sion that the devil has gotten the victory, and has established for 
ever his supremacy. Such a curse may befal a country where there 
is the loudest religious profession—perhaps never has fallen in its 
fulness upon any other. Where the Name of God is pronounced so 
continually by lips which can pour forth falsehoods against those 
who are made in His image; where religious arguments are used to 
convince us that we should be content with acts and measures 
which our consciences declare to be unrighteous; where adherence 
to party with all its incredible meannesses, compromises, and false- 
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hoods, is declared to be the self-same thing as adherence to principle; 
where religious duties are performed without any evidence being 
given that they have the least influence upon the common duties of 
human beings to each other; there surely godlessness, yes, and 
Atheism, will be waxing stronger and stronger, and will be ready to 
come forth ina more portentous form than it could take in a country 
where holy names had been less familiarly trifled with and pro- 
faned. 

* And then especially will that fatal symptom be seen: the 
fathers will be turned from the children, the children from the fathers. 
Need I speak of this symptom as it appears at this time among our- 
selves? Need I dwell upon the coldness and estrangement which 
there is between the most earnest of the youth of our land and those 
from whom they have received their earliest lore? Or again, what 
suspicion there is in the elders of all their acts and words? Need 
I say what a strong plea each has for his complaint of the other? 
How much the one seem to wrap themselves up in phrases which are 
not able to keep them warm because the substance is gone out of 
them? How little they are able to give equivalents for these 
phrases, and so to prove that they have a reality? How readily 
they identify the defence of God’s law with the defence of man’s 
abuses? How they seem to think that one cannot stand without 
the other? How little faith they show in the power of God’s 
Gospel and God’s Truth, of which they speak so frequently ? How 
much stronger they believe human depravity and the devil's in- 
fluence to be than either? And on the other hand, who can say 
that the young men are not, as their censors affirm, following the 
imaginations of their own hearts, are not pursuing phantoms and 
will-of-the-wisps, which lead them to nothing ; are not adopting a 
cant of their own, which is at least as unreal as that which they aban- 
don; are not giving up armour that has stood the proof, for armour 
that will utterly fail them in the day of battle: are not dreaming of 
a deliverance which by their methods they can never attain !”— 
P. 210. 


Fatal testimony this, that, despite the Services of the 
Prayer Book, the Church is not a Family,—and that a 
Church not originally founded upon that Idea can never 
incidentally infuse its spirit, nay, can never, except in in- 
dividuals of her officers, intend to do so. And this is the 
ground on which Mr. Maurice dreads the late Papal 
Movement. He fears a conquest for Romanism, only 
through the Roman Catholic Church being more faithful 
to the idea of a Christian Family, in her care of each of her 
children, only through the Roman Catholic Bishops being 
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more truly Fathers than the Anglican ones. He rejoices 
in the national feeling that has been excited, only because 
nationality may ascend into a higher unity ; but he speaks 
with disdain and contempt of petitions for the exertion of 
the Queen’s supremacy, or for any legislative measure 
against Romanists, as not only a confession of weakness, 
but as showing utter imbecility, in looking for protection 
and defence from such measures. He sees clearly that 
the question between the Churches is not, at present, in 
any degree a political one, but exclusively a religious one. 
Even in Roman Catholic Countries the Church exists in 
strict subordination to the State, with the exception of 
the small territory in which the Pope is Monarch, where 
the Church is the State. Romanism here has, and can 
have, no civil power but what the law gives her, and it is 
at once a dastardly and a false plea, for those who ought 
to contend with her as a Religion, to raise the alarm that 
politically she is dangerous. Power she has none till the 
Law gives it to her: whilst she keeps within the Law she 
cannot be touched: when she transgresses the Law let her 
be punished. But as a Religion, so far as she wins Men’s 
hearts, nothing on earth can stay her progress. What a 
humiliating position is that of the Anglican Bishops, 
with their venerable titles, and ancient sees, and legi- 
timacy, and palaces, and lordships, and peerages, standing 
before the world, without consciousness of shame, to pro- 
claim that they cannot contend with this unendowed 
Episcopalianism, unless they are aided by new Laws! 
But what are the new Laws to do forthem? Are they 
to prevent conversions? Are they to forbid the disciples 
of legitimacy to go to the oldest fountains of legitimacy ? 
Are they to restrain from Romanism those who are dis- 
gusted with Protestantism? Can these new Laws spi- 
ritually guide, cherish, and satisfy those whom Protes- 
tantism has left untended, unsought, starving, destitute ? 
Are they to avail against conviction? Let Protestantism 
show, that, without injury to men’s rights and liberties, 
she can realize the conception of a Christian Family, and 
Romanism is at once doomed in this country ;—but until 
she can show this, our Protestantism is not a Church, but 
only the religion of individuals; and until then, every 
spiritual man ought to rejoice that there are two Hierar- 
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chies in the field, to show the monstrous rottenness of 
the sacerdotal theory, to be apes of one another, to protect 
us against the unchecked aggression of either, and to 
bring final discredit upon both. We speak not as Sec- 
tarians, but as Christians longing after Unity, and there- 
fore desiring, as quickly as possible, the exposure and 
removal of impossible methods. 
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Arr. I11.—A VINDICATION OF UNITARIANISM. 


A Vindication of Unitarianism, in Reply to the Rev. Ralph 
Wardlaw, D.D. By James Yates, M.A., Fellow of 
the Royal Linnean and Geological Societies, &c., &c. 
Fourth Edition. London: Edward T. Whitfield, 
Essex-street, Strand. 1850. pp. 385. 


One of the best proofs of the intrinsic value of any work 
is its power of outliving the immediate circumstances in 
which it had its origin; its possession of something in 
staple or in manner, which interests and instructs long 
after its first purpose is served. This is especially the case 
with respect to controversial publications. The tempta- 
tion to diversions, to side-fights and devious pursuits, to 
an oblivion of the main battle, and an attention to every 
petty provocation and ruse, is so great in this species of 
composition, that the general character of the subject, and 
the requirements of its treatment, are apt to be lost in the 
individualities of the respective combatants, and their 
peculiar modes of attack and of defence. It is the best 
testimony to the worth both of Mr. Yates’s and of Dr. 
Wardlaw’s works, that an interest in them spread at once 
far beyond the limits of the city and the country in which 
the controversy first arose, and in which the men were then 
best known; and the very general satisfaction which was 
felt by the two divisions of the Christian Church, whose 
tenets they respectively defended, with the skill and power 
of their representatives, occasioned their publications to be 
regarded as standard modern works on the subject. 

Tt was, we think, about the year 1813, that a Unitarian 
Chapel was built and opened in the midst of the hot Cal- 
vinism of Glasgow. Mr. Yates was at that time the Minis- 
ter of the Congregation, and if we have not been misin- 
formed, he must have preached and published with a halter 
round hie neck—luckily only symbolical, but which an 
obsolete law at that time unrepealed in Scotland, if 
enforced might have made uncomfortably real. It was 
impossible that a man of so student-like a habit of mind, 
of such accurate and extensive information, and so much 
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cathering learning, as Mr. Yates, could set himsclf for the 
defence of this nearly unheard-of heresy in the land of 
John Knox, without creating a considerable degree of 
alarm and apprehension. Accordingly, in 1814, Dr. Ward- 
law, the Minister of an Independent Congregation in 
the same city, stepped forth to advocate the cause of 
orthodoxy in his “ Discourses on the Principal Points of 
the Socinian Controversy.” In 1815, appeared a reply 
from Mr. Yates, entitled, “ A Vindication of Unitarianism.” 
In 1816, Dr. Wardlaw rejoined with his “ Unitarianism 
Incapable of Vindication,” of which, in 1817, Mr. Yates 
took notice in his “ Sequel.” The two men thus put in 
opposition to each other had many other points of disparity 
besides that of their opinions. Dr. Wardlaw sent forth 
his arguments from the Pulpit, Mr. Yates his from the 
Study. Dr. Wardlaw came forward as the Rhetorician, 
Mr. Yates as the Scholar. The first exercised more sway 
over the feelings, the second was more perfectly master of 
his argument. The style of each was polished and entirely 
free from all vulgarity. Dr. Wardlaw amid many pro- 
fessions of candour, never misses an opportunity of calling 
to his aid, though in a gentlemanly manner, the ‘ odium 
theologicum” against his opponent; and Mr. Yates, in the 
midst of much apparent meekness and real self-command, 
never fails to deal his adversary the very keenest cuts that 
can be inflicted. When Dr. Wardlaw thinks Mr. Yates 
in the wrong, it is generally on a matter of opinion, or a 
deduction; when Mr. Yates thinks Dr. Wardlaw in the 
wrong, it is not only on such matters, but on a point of 
fact and scholarship which he can prove. This distinction, 
though not so important in the pulpit or on the platform, 
is an exceedingly awkward one for the closet.* Notwith- 

* The following may be taken as an example of Mr. Yates’s contemptuous 
severity. ‘‘ The only instances,’’ says Dr. Wardlaw, “‘ of BOL, when it sig- 
nifies a husband, occurring in the plural, are, so far as I have been able to 
discover, two in number, viz. Isa. liv. 5, already quoted, and Jer. xxxi. 32, in 
both of which it is rather singular, the application happens to be to Jehovah.’’ 
In commenting on this piece of criticism, Mr. Yates remarks, “ In the latter 
of these passages, ‘itis rather singular,’ the substantive BOL does not 
occur at all, but the verb BOLTTI, (first person sing. preter. tense,) which is 
properly translated in our common version, ‘I was an husband.’ If in a 
case where he professes to have used some diligence, Dr. Wardlaw cannot 
distinguish between a noun and a verb, he ought at least to be extremely 


cautious and diffident in opposing the decisions of all the most celebrated 
Orientalists. Dr. Wardlaw however thinks otherwise. [He says] ‘ The rule 
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standing, however, that Dr. Wardlaw is often sore, and 
Mr. Yates often unsparing; as compared with many of 
the controversies on the same subjects, this may be 
implied as honourably distinguished for its temper, mode- 
ration, and good sense on both sides : characteristics which 
we think are shown to belong to them by the decided ‘pre- 
ference which the public has shown to take the question 
through the hands of these gentlemen, more than through 
those of any other controversialists that have appeared 
uponit. Dr. Wardlaw, we think, makes as good a defence 
of the views which he advocates as they are capable of, 
and Mr. Yates, we think, utterly, thoroughly, and hope- 
lessly routs him. Indeed this is inevitable, where the 
combatants meet on the ground of Scripture and the ear- 
liest forms of opinion in the Christian Church. The pre- 
sent system of the popular faith is a growth, an ecclesiastical 
development and amplification of certain germs of opinion 
having their existence in Primitive Christianity, and its 
only defence lies in the fact, and in the supposed necessity, of 
that development admitted by the great majority of Chris- 
tian writers for fifteen centuries. It is a perception of this 
that has occasioned the logicians among the Anglican 
Clergy to desert the ground of an appeal to the Scripture 
alone. On that ground they know that the views advo- 
cated cannot possibly be maintained, and that no defender 
of them is to be blamed (except in the selection of his 


(quoted from Wilson) supposing it to be one, is, beyond all doubt, stated in 
terms by far too general. If it were a rule of anything like common applica- 
tion, one should expect to find it in all the Hebrew Grammars. Now, although 
I find it in Wilson and in Robertson, I do not find it in Parkhurst nor in Pike, 
nor in an anonymous grammar used by the teacher from whom I got the 
rudiments of the language.’ Dr. Wardlaw’s description of the last of the 
three grammars to which he appeals, proceeds upon one out of these two 
suppositions—either that all the world knows who taught him Hebrew, and 
what grammar his teacher used ; or that the grammar is so insignificant, that 
scarcely any one would have recognized it from the statement of its proper 
title. The mention of this ‘anonymous grammar’ may, however, serve to 
introduce us into the secret of Dr. Wardlaw’s incompetency upon these sub- 
jects. Inferior teachers are often fond of using trifling novelties in grammar 
instead of employing the MasTERs of the language, and their suitableness to 
the defence of such a doctrine as the Trinity is frequently their chief recom- 
mendation. Leaving Dr. Wardlaw among the Pikes and the Parkhursts, | 
shall quote a fuller exemplification of the rule than I have before given, from 
MascteF (vol. i. p. 289), whose grammar during more than a century has been 
held in the highest reputation.’”,-—P.329. Dr. Wardlaw tacitly corrected this 
inaccuracy in a subsequent edition, but without mentioning Mr. Yates’s 
name. 
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ground) for the defeat which he necessarily sustains. Soon 
after the Controversy in Liverpool, Dr. Hook, the Vicar 
of Leeds, in a sermon preached at St. Peter’s Church, 
Liverpool, virtually made this admission, when in a note 
he observed :—“ By contending with ‘ Unitarians’ on their 
own system, instead of attacking the system itself, those 
who defend the cause of orthodoxy, but not on Church 
principles, are, in their public discussions with ‘ Unita- 
rians,’ sometimes apt to injure the cause to the defence of 
which they have rashly come.” In this encouraging 
notice of the labours of his brethren, the Rev. Fielding 
Ould and his associates, the word “ sometimes” might 
with truth to our minds have been changed into “ al- 
ways.” The popular system may be true; many things 
are true, which are not noticed or at least not explicitly 
and fully laid down in the Scriptures. Orthedoxy may be 
a legitimate deduction from the truths and principles that 
are revealed in the Scriptures. We say, such may be the 
case, and the majority of Christians for fifteen centuries 
have believed it to be the case. But if it be so, the truth 
must rest first on metaphysical and logical processes, and 
next on ecclesiastical tradition and authority. Here the 
Trinity is found—as later on Transubstantiation is found. 
But no one can show that the Trinity, in any higher 
form than Sabellianism, which is only “ Unitarianism in a 
mist,” is taught in the Scriptures. Orthodoxy is, in truth, 
an enormous weight and growth, and it always must 
tumble down, when men attempt to rest it on the slender 
foundation which is supposed to exist for it in the Bible. 
It cannot stand except by means of the broad foundations 
of Creeds and Councils, and wide-spread long-existing 
opinion. Whether this is a sufficient or a consistent or 
satisfactory ground for Disciples of Jesus Christ to rest 
their faith upon, is a different question, but it is the only 
ground for those of them who choose to regard the exist- 
ence of three Divine Beings in one Divine Being as a 
truth. Every fresh consideration of the question seems to 
bring out this fact more strongly, so that the far-seeing 
men of the orthodox world are wisely declining the con- 
troversial consideration of the matter as a question of 
Scripture and Primitive Christianity. Mr. Grundy, Mr. 
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Wellbeloved, Mr. Acton, Mr. Porter, and Dr. Hutton, 
all left their opponents defeated. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is the chief one discussed 
in the work now under review, and we should wish our 
observations to be regarded as referring principally to it: 
for as far as words and phrases and forms of thought are 
concerned, some modified doctrine of atonement seems to 
us to have as large a foundation in the Epistles, as the 
doctrine of the Trinity has a small one anywhere in the 
Scriptures. We do not believe the doctrine of divine 
Pardon by substitution to have any foundation in the 
reality of ‘things, in the teachings of Christ or in the spirit 
of Christianity: but we do believe that sacrificial language 
became by long usage so mixed up with all religious eX- 
pression in the -abbinical mind, that it could not enter 
into any lengthened disquisition on any theological sub- 
ject, without falling into it: and in consequence, that 
while there is a manifest absence of all traces of the 
doctrine of the Trinity in the Scriptures, arising from the 
entire absence of the doctrine itself from the minds of the 
Jewish and the early Christian people, there is yet as re- 
markable a presence of sacrificial language, in the Scrip- 
tures, arising from the conspicuous part which a ceremonial 
and sacrificial system formed in the development of the 
religious idea among the Jews. In consequence, while 
the “Trinity has neither phraseology nor spirit to support 
it in the Scripture, the Atonement has at least much of 
the former in its favour. 

Those to whom charge and counter-charge, assault and 
defence, the impetuosity and unguardedness of attack, and 
the coolness and success of self-defence, have interest and 
charm, may prefer the discussion of the questions of 
orthodoxy in those controversial forms, to several of which 
we have alluded. More excitement and curiosity, more 
hope and fear, more pleasure and more pain, are ‘called 
forth by such discussions, than by those of a more affirma- 
tive character, in which, as in Professor Norton’s ad- 
mirable “Statement of Reasons for not Believing the 
Doctrine of the Trinity,” the author can choose his own 
path, and uninterruptedly pursue it. Of late years, 
and since the appearance of the earlicr works, following 
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Dr. Priestley’s, Mr. Belsham’s, Mr. Lindsey’s, almost the 
only novelty which has been thrown into the discussion of 
this subject, is the very clever, but we fear not extensively 
known work of Mr. Barling of Halifax, entitled “ A Re- 
view of Trinitarianism chiefly as it appears in the writings 
of Pearson, Bull, Waterland, Sherlock, Howe, Newman, 
Coleridge, Wallis, and Wardlaw.” * In this little volume, 
with a logic that is irresistible, and an acuteness which 
is perfectly admirable, the doctrine of the Trinity is 
“handed out” of the cyclopzdia of human belief, and 
shown only to exist in individual minds in an individual 
form, as an individual opinion: that there is no such 
doctrine as the Trinity, no such opinion even, held in 
common: that no two independent writers agree in what it 
is, and that each destroys the opinion of the other. These 
various representations are having their effect, though still 
more perhaps the secret truth, by its own inherent force, 
encouraged by an increasing amount of free thought on 
this class of subjects, is bursting out, so that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is becoming now little more than a scholastic 
or ecclesiastical formula, adhered to in the spirit of a 
general and prudential conservatism, and alas! that we 
should have to add, adhered to with a growing amount of 
insincerity and disbelief. 

As the scriptural and logical arguments on each side of 
this Trinitarian Controversy are something more than 
familiar to most of our readers, we shall prefer selecting one 
or two considerations of a more general character, affecting 
the grounds of the controversy, to entering into the merits 
of the question itself. 

In almost all controversies of the kind which we have 
seen, we cannot conceal from ourselves the following 
attendant peculiarity. Each party appeals to the Scrip- 
tures, and professes to be guided by what they in every 
individual passage, as well as in their general doctrine, 
may teach. Now it is manifest that the belief, as well as 
the disbelief, declared in reference to the doctrine in ques- 
tion, is the result of many considerations—some of these 
arising from early prepossessions and training, some from 
abstract reasoning, and some from certain moral conse- 


* See Prospective Review, No, XIII. 
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quences supposed to be involved. It is impossible for a 
mind swayed by these various considerations to be driven 
out of its convictions by a single sentence of Scripture, 
however clear it may be against them. The consequence 
is, a convulsive effort of exposition, so as to make the 
passage, whether it will naturally or not, tally with the 
prevailing, and it may be well-founded, opinion. This is 
consistent with a love of truth—nay, is often the conse- 
quence of a love of truth. The rule which compels to this 
course is the false thing. A man is anxious to maintain and 
defend the truth, and being subject to certain unwise 
restrictions breaks through the rules in order to maintain 
the truth. He will not submit to a text against his 
general convictions: and the system (in which too often 
he outwardly acquiesces) which compels him to profess sub- 
mission to it, drives him into disingenuity, in order to make 
the text tell in favour of what, on other grounds, he 
believes to be the truth. But when we consider the 
various grounds on which most of our matured opinions 
rest, the testimony of reason, of experience, and of our 
moral nature, in addition to what we imagine to be the 
general voice of the Scripture, we shall see the unfairness of 
making a man prove that no sentiment, or expression, can 
be found in a book of such miscellaneous character as the 
Bible, in opposition to the belief which he holds. He 
cannot possibly give up his whole nature and understand- 
ing, to say nothing of the whole Scripture and Revelation, 
in obedience to the apparent—and perhaps real—teaching 
of a specific verse or chapter in the Bible; and to present him 
only with the alternative of giving up his convictions in 
obedience to that passage, or make the meaning of that 
passage agree with his convictions, is to place him under an 
improper ‘temptation to disingenuity and special-pleading. 

To this charge, in consequence of this unjust and irrational 
requirement, much of the religious controversy of all ages 

has been exposed ; and we should be glad if a fuller consi- 
deration of the varied grounds on which most of our 
opinions actually and really rest, should lead to the ad- 
mission of the evidence of separate texts and passages of 
Scripture, not as final, but as an element merely in a 
general judgment.* 


* We observe that our author adheres to his early explanation of the plural 
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Mr. Yates carries this submission to every sentence of 
Scripture to the full extreme—an extreme to which we 
cannot by any means follow him. 

These considerations do not appear to us to have their 
full weight given them in the Work before us. In the 
4th chapter, Part I. “On the propriety of believing in 
Mysteries,” the inauguration of the subject is perfectly 
sound, when our author says,— 





** Before any religion can be received as divine, it must be proved, 
or at least supposed, to contain nothing which is previously known 
to be false, absurd, and impossible. We believe in Revelation, 
because the evidences, which show it to be from God, far outweigh 
the objections which may be advanced to evince its earthly origin. 
But, supposing its doctrines to be irrational, this single circumstance 
would annul the whole body of evidence in its favour, and prove 
that it is not Revelation. Accordingly, those authors who have 
stated the evidences of the Christian Faith, have in general laid it 
down as an axiom, that even miracles cannot establish a doctrine, 
which is in itself absurd, which is contrary to known facts, to the 
fundamental articles of Natural Religion, or to other doctrines of 
the same pretended revelation.”” [Here the author refers to pas- 
sages in the works of Clarke, Bentley, Leland, Tillotson, Doddridge, 
Butler, Gerard, Chandler, Sykes, Watts and Secker.] “If there- 
fore by mysteries be intended such assertions as these, we could not, 
and ought not, to believe them, even though they were plainly 
stated in the Bible. For the testimony of the Scriptures would not 
prove them true; on the contrary, they would prove the Scriptures 
to be false. To what is here alleged, Dr. Wardlaw gives his assent. 
‘It is true, says he, ‘that the contents of this book ought to be 
examined, as forming what has been called the internal evidence of 
its divine authority. If it could be shown to contain what was 
clearly contradictory, the discovery would be a proof, sufficiently 


form Aleim in Genesis, for we encounter in this edition the well-remembered 
and very effective sentence of the earlier editions :—‘ I observe, secondly, 
that the true explanation of the use of the plural number in this case is 
known to every tyro in Hebrew literature. The whole mystery may be 
resolved by a short quotation from that useful book, the ‘ Hebrew Grammar :’ 
‘Words that express dominion, dignity, majesty, are commonly put in the 
plural.’— Wilson’s Hebrew Grammar, p. 270.” 

Now, whether the’grammarians interpreted this language by their previous 
rule, or derived their rule from this language, we do not stop to inquire. But 
we should consider it fairer criticism to acknowledge that the word Aleim was 
intended originally to convey the idea of plurality, and that its use had 
survived to a monotheistic age, or, at least, had survived in a monotheistic 
document from a polytheistic age, just as @eo: and Dii continued to be 
used by Greek and Latin monotheistic philosophers for O¢os and Deus. 
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convincing, of its not being from God.’—P. 57. Let it be re- 
membered, then, that even the clearest declarations of the Serip- 
tures would not authorise us to believe in Mysteries, if mysteries 
be propositions, which directly contradict first principles, known 
facts, or indisputable truths.” —Vindication, Pp. 39, 40. 


But to the acount of belief in mystery in the second 
sense of the word, i.e. as “ a proposition, to the terms of 
which no distinct ideas are annexed,” we cannot yield any 
similar assent— 


“Tn all the regions of nature there are departments of know- 
ledge, clear and open to the Divine Mind, and probably to orders 
of intelligent beings intermediate between him and us, but into 
which we have at the utmost only a glimpse, which are to us either 
invisible or but dimly seen. Among our own species also many 
individuals enjoy the most distinct and full apprehension of 
subjects, with which the rest of mankind are very imperfectly 
acquainted. On all these subjects truths may be enunciated, so far 
as human language is adapted to convey them, which to inferior 
minds will appear difficult to be conceived or entirely incomprehen- 
sible. Nothing therefore can be more unreasonable, than absolutely 
to deny a proposition, because we attach no distinct conceptions to 
the terms in which it is expressed. 

‘Our present inquiry is, On what grounds ought we to yield our 
assent to such propositions ? 

“To me it appears evident, that our belief must arise solely 
from implicit reliance upon the Authority which declares them. <A 
man, for example, may announce something to me in an unknown 
tongue; and, being assured of his general veracity, I may believe 
that he speaks the truth, and give my assent. Or a person may 
enunciate a proposition, having a relation to the doctrine of 
Porisms, the Philosophy of Kant, or some other topic foreign from 
my studies; and knowing him to be well-informed upon the sub- 
ject, I may be convinced that his assertion is true, without con- 
necting any ideas with the words employed. And, in like manner, 
a Prophet, who proves his divine commission by miracles, may an- 
nounce a doctrine in terms, to which I annex no distinct conceptions ; 
yet I may believe that the prophet does, that angels and superior 
spirits may, that I myself may in a more advanced stage of exist- 
ence ; in deference therefore to his Divine authority, I would yield 
my humble and entire assent.” —V indication, Pp. 40, 41. 


In the above passage Mr. Yates shows that “ nothing can 
be more unreasonable, than absolutely to deny a proposi- 
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tion, because we attach no distinct conceptions to the terms 
in which it is expressed ;” but proceeds to inquire into the 
grounds on which we may yield our assent to such proposi- 
tions. Now such propositions are not to us, properly speak- 
ing, the subjects either of denial or of assent: they are 
not in the first place propositions at all to our minds, if we 
attach no distinct ideas to the terms in which they are ex- 
pressed. The instance given of a man uttering a statement 
in an unknown tongue, and our believing it on the ground 
of his general veracity, is irrelevant, evenif it be not im- 
possible. In such a case the points that we believe are 
these, first, that the man who speaks is a man of veracity ; 

se cond, that he is making some statement; and third, that 
whatever statement he is making is true. But in this 
process we do not, as Mr. Yates infers rs, give our assent to 
the truth of what he says, because he is speaking in an 
unknown tongue, and we do not know what he says. 
What he says is not a subject either of our belief or our 
disbelief—it is not even a subject of our thought. On 
listening, we find that the man in question is uttering 
sounds ; on given greater attention we perceive perhaps that 
they are syllabled sounds. But we do not know whether 
they are anything more or not. We do not know whether 
they are arranged in sentences, or convey any sense at all. 
The tongue spoken is an unknown tongue. We do not 
assent or dissent, because we have nothing to assent to or 
to dissent from. The man we are told is a man of vera- 
city ; but this does not prove to us that he is uttering any 
proposition or making any declaration. Heis perhaps only 
repeating a string of separate words. If, however, some 
one who does understand him tells us that he is making a 
statement, and if this some one else be also a man of 
veracity, we may believe that the original speaker is utter- 
ing a proposition, and that as he is a man of veracity, his 
proposition is true; but we do not give our assent to the 
proposition, because we do not know what the proposition 
is; we have no proposition in what he says to which to 
give our assent. And yet we do give our assent to two or 
three propositions connected with the speaker. First, that 
he is a man of veracity (but on grounds independent of 
anything he is now saying); secondly, that he is uttering 
syllabic sounds (but to us conveying no meaning); and 
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thirdly, that what he is saying, we are told by those who 
understand him, or by himself in another proposition 
made in a known tongue, is a sentence containing a state- 
ment. These are the matters to which we give our assent— 
we do not assent to any given proposition uttered by the 
speaker. It is not, therefore, correct that “aman may an- 
nounce something” (what?) “to me in an unknown tongue; 
and being assured of his general veracity, I may believe 
that he speaks the truth, and give my assent.” For to what 
do I give my assent? Certainly only to the fact, that 
he is speaking, and the probability (my individual certainty) 
that he is speaking truth ; but 1 am not giving my assent 
to what he is saying. 

This is shown still more plainly by the instance given of 
the Missionary andthe Kareen. This Kareen “ committed 
to memory the whole of a religious tract without under- 
standing the language, or attaching a single idea to the 
words in which it was written.” And our author adds, 
“ According to the tenor of the preceding observations, 
the pupil believed the contents of the tract on the authority 
of his instructor: each was well satisfied and pleased with 
the other. Nevertheless, the pupil could derive no moral 
benefit from the mere committal of the tract to memory,” 
&e. Certainly not: but we may go further, and say that 
he did not believe in the contents—because there were no 
contents to his mind—they were to him non-existent. 
They were no more in his possession, to assent to or 
dissent from, to deny or to affirm, than the unexpressed 
thoughts of his teacher’s bosom, for, as our author acknow- 
ledges, whatever it was to the Missionary, “to the pupil” 
it was no revelation, ‘ his mind being in total darkness as 
to its meaning.” There is really therefore no such ques- 
tion among existing things as on what grounds ought we 
to yield our assent to propositions, to the terms of which 
we do not attach ideas—for no such propositions exist to 
us at all—we cannot pronounce any sentence, either of 
approbation or of condemnation upon them. 

We can scarcely be mistaken in our interpretation of 
our author’s language, as, at p. 127, he re-asserts his position 
with equal distinctness. “ We allow, that, although we be 
‘left in total ignorance’ of the meaning of the proposition, 
there may unquestionably be some hidden truth in it, 
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perceptible to an angelic, or a divine understanding.” 
This is certainly to be conceded ; that is, if the language 
employed form a proposition at all. That it does so, how- 
ever, it appears to us must depend upon the testimony of 
some one who knows what it means: we, “ who are left in 
total ignorance of the meaning of the proposition,” cannot 
tell whether it be a proposition at all. “If, therefore,” 
continues Mr. Yates, ‘it be uttered by one who exhibits 
the clear proofs of supernatural inspiration, in deference 
to his divine authority, we shall admit its truth.” What 
truth? or the truth of what? If we cannot tell of our 
own faculties that the words uttered or written assert 
anything—if, being led to believe that they assert some- 
thing, we cannot tell what they assert, they are as non- 
existent to us as an undiscovered and unsuspected con- 
tinent or star. To speak about them at all, or to say we 
believe in the truth which they contain, is to speak about 
and believe in nothing in reference to them. Our author 
again asks of what wse such declarations can be to us, as 
he had before asked of what benefit they are. This is 
indeed a most legitimate inquiry, but the true objection 
to them lies at an earlier stage. 

The same principle is again laid down, p. 158: “ Never- 
theless, if we find in the Scriptures the unintelligible pro- 
position, that ‘in the person of Christ Jesus, a Divine is 
united with a human nature,’ or if this assertion be 
uttered in these terms, and declared to express a truth, by 
an accredited Prophet, we shall give our implicit assent, 
presuming that it is understood by the Prophet who pro- 
nounces, the Apostle who writes, or the God who dictates.” 
Here we do not give our “ implicit assent” to any propo- 
sition, because we do not understand what the proposition 
is, but we give our assent to the fact that something is 
said, which is true. Indeed the necessity of some modifi- 
cation of this principle so repeatedly laid down, seems to 
be allowed by our author himself, where, in one of the 
Notes to the present Work, p. 322, he comments on 
Dr. Wardlaw’s assertion in reference to the doctrine of the 
“Trinity,” that he “ believes the fact, although he is igno- 
rant respecting the mode or manner of the fact.” On this 
Mr. Y. justly remarks :— 


“‘ What we are to understand by ‘ the mode or manner of the fact,’ 
I have never been able to determine: the phrase appears to me to 
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belong to the number of those which darken counsel by words 
without knowledge. It is clear, however, that Dr. Wardlaw asserts 
a fact. This fact, stated in his own language, is this; that ‘in the 
unity of the Godhead there are three distinct subsistences or Persons, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.’ This fact he wishes me 
to believe. Before assenting to it, I am desirous, as in every other 
case, to understand the meaning of the proposition—‘ You repeat 
to me a fact, which you say is of superlative importance; before | 
can believe it, [must know what it is: you announce a proposition, 
I wish to be informed what ideas you annex to the terms of the 
proposition.’ ” 


This demand is perfectly legitimate, nay, its fulfilment 
is indispensable to a belief in any proposition or any fact ; 
and therefore our author, who is right here, was wrong 
before, when in several, and repeated forms, he declared 
that “ although we be left in total ignorance of the mean- 
ing of the proposition,” yet “if it be uttered by one who 
exhibits the clear proofs of supernatural inspiration, in 
deference to his divine authority, we shall admit its truth.”’ 
This is impossible, as Mr. Yates himself with his character- 
istic acuteness and penetration demonstrates. This mat- 
ter is not unimportant in its consequences. 

At the time when this Controversy took place, the 
momentous and interesting questions relating to the In- 
spiration and authority of the Sacred Scriptures had not 
engaged any very general attention. There were but two 
schools, those who received the Scriptures as the Infallible 
Word of God and Rule of Faith, and those who rejected 
them as such. The intermediate positions which made 
the first doctrine untenable, and offered to the second an 
alternative, had not come beneath the popular eye. The 
Scriptures may contain the word of God to us, without 
being in themselves in every word the word of God: and a 
man, rejecting the latter supposition, may now embrace the 
former. The vulgarest criticism no longer looks upon the 
Bible as one Book, inspired from beginning to end by God, 
having “ God for its author, and truth, without any mixture 
of error, for its matter.’ Even by this humble standard of 
knowledge and intelligence the Bible is now beginning to be 
regarded as a sacred national literature, not being the word 
and work of God, but containing an account of God’s provi- 
dential guidance of mankind by means of his appointed in- 
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struments, from among themselves ; and exhibiting there- 
fore necessarily the history of man’s thoughts and actions, 
as well as that of God’s; and in consequence marked by 
examples both of human error and divine wisdom, both of 
human passions and misdeeds, and of the eternal perfection 
and righteousness of the most High—the latter element 
being brought into collision and intercourse as it were with 
the former, for the purpose of modifying and raising it. 

Thus interpreted, the Scriptures contain an order and 
succession of development; each stage being perfect as 
regards that which went before, and which it was to suc- 
ceed ; imperfect as regards that which was to follow. The 
monotheism and ceremonial of Moses being superior to the 
Abrahamico-Egyptian religion of the Israelites, and inferior 
to the more spiritual views of the Prophets, and the Prophets 
in their turn presenting a more developed view of truth 
and of religion than Moses and one less developed than 
Jesus Christ. The Chaldean ideas of Divinity were super- 
seded by the Father-God of Abraham ; the Father-God of 
Abraham by the National God of Moses, and the National 
God of Moses by the universal-Father-God of Christ. 
And in this sequence it is to be observed that nothing that 
had once been done was ever undone, not one jot or one 
tittle of any law passed till all that was designed by it was 
fulfilled. Each stage incorporated in itself the preceding. 
The Father-God of Abraham survived in the National God 
of Moses, just as the family of Abraham survived in the 
nation of the Jews; and both survived in the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, because in him the idea 
was completed of the Divine Being, as the God of every 
nation, the Father of every Family, the Friend of every in- 
dividual being. For the Family by the Gospel is made 
co-extensive with the human race, and comprehends all 
nations and all men. 

But this very progress to something better and truer 
necessarily involves us in the concession that the past is 
not so binding on us as that which succeeds, and that it is 
in the last stage alone that the highest truth is reached. 
The preceding stages, therefore, though at the time exhi- 
biting the highest achieved truth, and though handing 
down that truth to be incorporated into later stages, must 
now in themselves be of inferior value and of inferior truth. 
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One sentence of the Bible, then, and one Book of the Bible, 
is not as good as another; and it cannot satisfy us to re- 
ceive a doctrine, laid down in any sentence of the Bible, 
wherever that sentence may occur, or to whatever stage in 
the progress of light it may belong. 

These considerations, indeed, do not necessarily involve 
the question discussed in the work before us. This ques- 
tion is, Do the Scriptures, whatever be their authority, teach 
the doctrines of the Trinity, &c.? Dr. Wardlaw maintained 
that they did, and Mr. Yates, as we conceive, proved that 
they did not. Mr. Yates is abstractedly, then, justified by 
the requirements of his argument in dismissing the pre- 
liminary questions of the Inspiration and Authority of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and in saying that though he does not 
adopt any particular hypothesis on that subject, he will 
“ conduct all his arguments so as to make them agreeable 
to the highest supposition ever advanced, viz., that not 
only every sentiment but every word was dictated to the 
sacred penman by the immediate suggestion of God.” 

But this position, though tenable enough for the pur- 
pose in hand, fairly and properly involves another. If we 
choose to take the ground that we disbelieve the Trinity 
and its associated doctrines Jecause they are not read in 
Holy Scripture nor may be proved thereby, we must also al- 
low the converse, that whatsoever is read therein or may be 
proved thereby, must be believed—nay, Mr. Y. goes so far 
as to say must be believed, even though we may not un- 
derstand the very terms of the proposition. His words 
are (and, like all his language, they are perfectly distinct, 
and leave one at no loss for his me: ming):—* Whatever 
assertions are contained in the Scriptures we believe to be 
true, whether we understand them or not.” This shows 
the thoroughness of Mr. Yates’s convictions, and his cer- 
tainty that “according to this test, as regards the Trinity 
and its associated doctrines, he is perfectly safe. But it is 
very dangerous to bind oneself by a principle, which 
though it may be sufficient to meet the exigencies of the 
case, is in other applications unsound. We withhold our 
assent altogether from the declaration that “ whatever 
assertions are contained in the Scriptures we believe to be 
true,’ and still more are we anxious to do this, when we 
find it added, ‘ whether we understand them or not.” In 
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truth our author himself only maintains this principle, 
on the ground of his own entire belief that the Scriptures 
assert nothing that he cannot believe. For if they as- 
serted anything literally self-contradictory, or contra- 
dictory to his best reason, he would disbelieve them, for 
he strongly, but no less truly remarks— 


“If it be asked, what kind and degree of evidence would be 
sufficient to establish the doctrine of the Trinity, thus understood,” 
(that is, tritheistically, on Dr. Sherlock’s and Dr. Wardlaw’s hypo- 
theses), ‘*] reply, No evidence whatsoever ; not even the clearest 
declarations of the Scriptures themselves. For its own intrinsic 
absurdity is more decisive against it, than any contrary evidence 
could be for it. To use the words of Priestley, it is a doctrine, 
‘which councils and parliaments may decree, but which miracle 
cannot prove.’ ”’—P. 125. 


We believe that there are assertions really contained in 
the Scriptures, that is to say, to be found somewhere or 
other in some words or other of some book or other of the 
Scriptures, which, if not mathematically of as great in- 
trinsic impossibility, are of as great intrinsic moral impos- 
sibility ; and in these we do not believe. In the fourteenth 
chapter of Numbers it is declared that a conversation took 
place between the Almighty and Moses, which is there 
recorded. Now we believe in the fact and the truth of a 
revelation of the Almighty by himself through Moses, as 
firmly as we believe in a revelation of Him through the 
earth and the stars, but we certainly do not believe that 
that conversation took plaée. 

This is one of the signs which appear in this able, 
learned and temperate volume, of the length of time which 
has elapsed since it was first written, and the advance of 
opinion in many directions upon the positions which were 
very extensively assumed at that period. The work has 
further to be accepted on the understanding that this is 
not recognized, even by the author himself, as absolutely 
the best mode in which the Truths he defends could be 
presented before the public, or as the mode in which they 
would be most likely to arrest and to win public sympathy 
and interest. Here we have simply the critical, scriptural 
and controversial aspect of certain dogmatic portions of 
Unitarianism. How far this is from being the highest or 
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the best representation of Christianity, in its simplest and 
purest form, our author himself is profoundly conscious, 
and anxiously shows :— 


“If Unitarians,” he says, “ be as anxious to improve their hearts 
as to inform their understandings ; if they not only strive after the 
attainment of correct ideas, but attend yet more to the cultivation of 
the devotional, the moral and the sympathetic feelings; if they 
diligently study the Sacred Volume, not so much to find whether it 
contains the doctrines of this or that sect, as to lay up stores of 
consolaticn for the hour of distress, and maxims for the daily re- 
gulation of their conduct; in short, if they bear in mind, that ‘ the 
end of the commandment is charity out of a pure heart,’ and that 
the value of the Gospel itself consists only in its tendency to make 
men wise unto salvation; then Unitarianism will assuredly triumph 
over the united opposition of prejudice, interest, and passion ; it is 
gone forth conquering and to conquer.” —Vindication, Sc., p. 266. 


The strictly new matter in the present edition seems to 
be confined to a severe criticism on Dr. Hampden, and 
some remarks on the present condition of the Established 
Church. Mr. Yates, in comparing Dr. Hampden the 
Professor, with Dr. Hampden the Bishop, Dr. Hampden, 
writing that “the Apostles’ Creed states nothing but 
facts—the transition is immense from this to the scholastic 
speculations involved in the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds,’—and Dr. Hampden writing to Lord John Russell 
that he ‘holds most firmly the full doctrine of the Holy 
Trmity,” ‘as plainly set forth from Scripture in the 
articles and formularies of our Church”’—ranks him 
among Cottaizing Christians. It is certainly to be la- 
mented, for the sake of Dr. Hampden’s character, and for 
the sake of the Truth—that while he sought to reconcile 
and expound himself, he did not also more courageously 
and honestly re-assert himself. In order to render the 
Church more comprehensive, and more sincere, Mr. Yates 
proposes, Ist, the subscription to the articles to be only 
required with a quatenus, viz., a declaration that the sub- 
scriber assents to them so far as he finds them to be agree- 
able to Holy Scripture; and 2nd, that in the afternoon 
service a scriptural Doxology should be substituted for the 
present Doxology of Flavianus, at the option of the minister 
or of his congregation. Thus the Anglican Church would 
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enibrace, as Mr. Y. thinks it ought, “both Trinitarians 
and Unitarians, both High and Low Churchmen, both the 
so-called Puseyites and the Evangelicals.” There is great 
simplicity (in more senses of the word perhaps than one) in 
this suggestion; and it would after all scarcely make the 
differences and confusion more intense and active than at 
present, and would at least present the Clergy and Laity 
with broader and worthier grounds for difference, than the 
petty and contemptible matters that now so often array 
them in hostility against each other. 
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Art. 1V.—EUROPE SINCE THE REFORMATION. 


Lectures on certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans in sub- 
mitting to the Catholic Church. By John Henry 
Newman, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 
Second Edition. London, 1850. 


Tue first half of this volume treats almost exclusively of the 
theological movement commenced at Oxford in 1833, in 
which the Author played so conspicuous a part. Through 
seven consecutive Lectures, he addresses himself entirely 
to the peculiar feelings and convictions of those who had 
been his partners or followers in that extraordinary reaction 
against the doctrines of the Reformation. With relentless 
force and penetrating subtlety of argument, he drives them 
from every position short of that which he himself has 
assumed; and conclusively shows that, except within the 
Papal Church, their principles can find no scope or recog- 
nition, and must be doomed to perpetual feebleness and 
contempt. The reasoning of the Lecturer is so cogent, 
and at the same time so obvious and direct, that the wonder 
is, how it should have remained inoperative on so acute a 
mind for a dozen or fifteen years: and when we remember 
that during the whole of that time the very considerations 
by which he now presses so hard upon his old companions 
were constantly urged upon himself from both Romish and 
Evangelical critics of the “ Tracts,’ we think he might 
have spared a little of the sarcasm which he scatters on his 
“dear brethren,’ and softened the arrogant tone of 
triumph with something of the humbler voice of sympathy. 
On this part of his volume, however, it is not our intention 
to comment. We think that it establishes his case in the 
most complete and unanswerable manner ; while the deli- 
cate irony, the rich illustration, the scholarly style, every- 
where enliven and adorn the argument as it proceeds. 
But the controversy between Oxford and Rome is after all 
a mere provincial affair, more and more lost in vaster 
interests upon which its narrow course has drifted us. It 
is a happy result of the present ecclesiastical dissensions, — 
a result which may be set off against the obvious evils of 
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an angry crisis,—that controversy is obliged to enlarge its 
operations and widen its field: it no longer lies between 
sect and sect of Protestants; or between the select aristo- 
cracy of Romish doctrines approved at Exeter and the 
plebeian remnant contemptuously left as the peculium of 
the Vatican; but engages all the forces of a sacerdotal 
Christendom against the subjective and spiritual gospel of 
the Reformation. It embraces the whole historical ques- 
tion, as to the merits of the last three centuries, compared 
with the thirteen or fourteen preceding ones ; and compels 
thoughtful men to look back to the days of Tetzel and 
Cajetan, and compute what we have gained. In the latter 
half of his volume our author enters upon this difficult 
ground. In the eighth and ninth lectures, he discusses the 
present condition of the old Catholic countries ; and main- 
tains that there is nothing in their political and social 
state, as compared with Protestant lands, which can justly 
be thought to prejudice the sanctity or weaken the claims 
of the Romish Church. His treatment of this topie is in 
curious contrast with his management of the narrower 
argument against the Anglicans. We miss the direct and 
forcible statement, the stringent logic, the triumphant 
exhibition of hopeless dilemmas; and we meet instead,— 
as if to cover the sophistical evasion of all reasoning,—with 
a series of animated pictures and eloquent invectives ; our 
admiration of which is saddened by the impression, that the 
author, master alike of dialectic and of rhetoric, uses the one 
or abuses the other for any end of persuasion he may desire 
to serve. We propose first to state, with greater fulness 
than was suited to his purpose, the objection which he 
professes to discuss; and then to estimate his success in 
getting rid of it. 

It is a welcome relief when a theologian will at allconsent, 
like our author, to quit the literature of polemical divinity, 
and appeal, for the settlement of doubts, to ecclesiastical 
and social phenomena visible to the common eye. It is a 
wholesome check to false or partial reasonings, to adjourn 
our controversies from books to life; to correct our dog- 
matic preferences by the verification of history ; and follow 
the creeds from the wrangling of councils to the silent 
arbitration of fact and the world. No doubt, the intrinsic 
truth of a belief, the adequacy of the evidence on which it 
rests, must always constitute the first object of inquiry 
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respecting it ; and if this be well established, its authority 
over us 1s complete, wit! out appeal to any external expe- 
rience. But few minds are calm and capacious enough to 
embrace and estimate all the conditions of such a problem ; 
and the majority of men feel, that a religion in theory is 
like a political constitution on paper, consistently adapted 
perhaps to some supposable world, but of uncertain opera- 
tion when thrown among the passions and preconceptions 
of a particular time and place. Human faith must be 
judged less as a philosophy than as a life: and must call 
nations as well as arguments in witness of its claims. The 
Historian, who knows what a system has done, is often a 
better critic of its worth than the Divine, who ‘thinks only 
of what it is: anda journey through Europe may teach a 
better theology than a life spent in the study of the 
fathers. 

There is great difficulty however in this task of weigh- 
ing religions by their social fruits. It lays a careless 
imagination open to a thousand delusions. On the one 
hand we are tempted to ask for results which we have no 
title to expect ; on the other, beguiled by fancy to accept 
a false standard of excellence. At one time, we leave 
momentous facts unnoticed in the dark: at another, we 
read them by a coloured light. An ancient church, like 
the Roman Catholic, possesses vast resources for dazzling 
and fascinating the observer, and throwing dignity around 
its conceptions, and romance about its usages. Before the 
venerable aspect of tradition, young thought stands 
abashed; and beneath its warm breath the coldness of 
criticism melts away. No faith can live a thousand years 
without gathering around it a glorified cloud of witnesses, 
without passing through noble periods and sharing in 
grand exploits. Whatever is most affecting in the strug- 
gles of its early days will be embodied in its rites: what- 
ever most august in its hour of triumph will be heard in 
its tones ; whatever most heroic or saintly in the charac- 
ters it has formed, will be represented in its legends. In 
the course of so long a time it must have come into com- 
parison, perhaps into rivalry, with much that is inferior 
to itself, and appear resplendent by the contrast. And 
when all these effects are worked up by a skilful polemic, 
or gathered together by the affinities of a generous ima- 
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gination, they may easily produce an impression more 
powerful than just. In applying to a system the test of 
experience, our judgment is not positive, founded on any 
balance of merits and demerits derived from the study of 
it, in and by itself; but is altogether comparative, result- 
ing from a parallel drawn by the mind between the system 
which we are weighing, and some other of which we 
think. On the standard which we, perhaps unconsciously, 
adopt, will depend the conclusion at which we openly 
arrive ; and, by cleverly managing the points of com- 
parison, by engaging us wholly on contrasts selected for 
special effects, an adroit controversialist may wield the 
simple at his will. All the moral judgments of men are 
thus preferential: and one half of the discussions which 
they occasion would be readily brought to an end, if the 
suppressed term of comparison in the minds of the dis- 
putants were openly stated and mutually understood. 
Now the Roman Catholic Church is the oldest organiza- 
tion in the Western world. The language of her services 
belongs to a people of which only ancient history tells. 
She heard the first lisp of every modern tongue; and had 
then already lived in Italy, as long as the Mars-born 
State from Romulus to the Czsars. She saw the ele- 
ments break up, into which the old civilization dissolved ; 
and the incipient movements which have consolidated the 
new. She reviewed on their appearance the last classical 
productions of Latin and Greek literature, and remem- 
bered them when she heard the first minstrelsy of Castile 
and Provence. She knew Coustantinople while it was yet 
Byzantium ; and was a living observer still when it sunk 
into Stamboul by the baptism of the infidel. At the birth 
of the Eastern Empire, and at the death of both, the 
murmur of her prayers was heard. Her eye watched the 
Arab cloud that moved on from Mecca and the East; 
saw it sweep over the cities of Africa, and wept for the 
desolation of her children; beheld it cross the provinces 
of Spain, and finally break against the rock of Frankish 
valour. At the discovery of the new world she was ready 
to enter on the new field of spiritual conquest: on the 
revival of letters, to guide the fresh spirit by her counsels : 
on the invention of printing, to make the young power 
multiply her voice; on the re-birth of Art, to consecrate 
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it to her service and adornment. Neither lengthening 
duration nor widening extent has scattered her forces, or 
weakened her combination ; and the two hundred millions 
of souls of which she now boasts as under her guardian- 
ship, are more closely bound to her sway, more promptly 
obedient to her will, than at any former period of her 
existence. An institution thus vast and ancient, cannot 
but be rich in comparisons favourable to its character. 
For ages the whole power of Christianity had no other 
shrine. When from the military and judicial organization 
of the Roman empire, which coerced into artificial citizen- 
ship races using no common speech and animated by no 
common sentiment, we turn to the moral unity esta- 
blished by the Church, it is a sublime thing to see the 
persistence of one Christendom amid the shifting of 
tribes, the chaos of law, and the struggles of force; and to 
own that amid elements of infinite confusion, a spiritual 
power has achieved a task which the energies of the re- 
public, the weight of the empire, the virtues of a Trajan, 
the armies of a Diocletian, could not accomplish. Other 
faiths have created intense and vigorous nationality :—in 
Juda, in Egypt, and among the Hellenic race, the ties 
of acommon origin, and the heritage of one tradition, 
have produced distinct types of character and a separate 
life in history. But in these instances, lineage, language, 
religion, blended all their powers into one: and never, till 
the Church arose, did the unaided sympathies of faith 
undertake the conquest alone, triumph over diversities of 
speech and antipathies of race, and form an incorporation 
combining the stringency of Hebrew enthusiasm with the 
flexibility of a cosmopolite philosophy. Nor is the con- 
trast less striking between the prophet of Mecca and the 
pontiff of Rome; while the comparison is more natural, 
inasmuch as both stand at the head of a professed the- 
ocracy. At the moment of its origin, the Arab faith was 
perhaps purer and more noble than the corrupt scheme 
which usurped the name of Christianity: to dissipate the 
dreary inanities of Greek and Oriental superstition, the 
world needed a proclamation, at any cost, of the eternal 
Monarchy of God; and Islam burst into existence, to be 
the witness to that threatened truth. But the zeal that 
is kindled by a solitary truth is like a force arising from 
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disturbance of equilibrium, fierce and evanescent ; com- 
pared with the agency of a comprehensive and balanced 
faith, it is as the fury of the wind contrasted with the 
nourishing presence of the atmosphere. The tempest of 
Mohammedanism subsided, while the repose of Catho- 
licism remained: and now that it has passed, it is clear 
that the Arabian faith could take up none but the second- 
class nations of the world; that it gives an inspiration 
which Paganism cannot resist, but Christendom need not 
fear; that it lights up into energy at the provocation of 
the one, and wastes away by the contact of the other ; 
and that, while younger by centuries than the Church, it 
is gone into decrepitude, while its rival’s = is yet fresh 
upon the earth. Proudly then may the Vatican point us 
to the ruins of the Capitol, the desolation of Jerusalem, 
the wastes of Arabia, and the monuments of the Alham- 
bra, and say, “ All these, in their scorn and splendour, 
reproached me once, but I have seen them pass away ; 

the blessing of men is no longer upon them, and the will 
of heaven is written on their remains : let my bitterest foe 
declare whether there is one he could wish back in exchange 
forme.” But this is not the appeal by which the pretensions 
of Rome are to be tried: though it is that which her 
skilful polemics are always urging on our notice. We 
allow her all her medizeval and ante-medizeval glories, when 
her cause was that of Christianity itself against imferior 
powers. A higher term of comparison has been present 
for the last three centuries: with this alone we have to 
do. We close the book of earlier history; we quit the 
countries of the unbaptized ; we keep to “the field where 

Protestantism has run its career in the presence or the 
vicinity of the older faith: and by the social and moral 
condition of similar nations abandoned to the rival reli- 
gions, we may estimate the worth and quality of their 
respective influence. 

The result of this comparison is so striking and wonderful 
that no Catholic can deny it, and no Protestant account 
for it. It is notoriously true that every European country 
which during the last three centuries has vindicated a 
higher place in the great family of states, and advanced 
towards the first rank in industry, intelligence and power, 
is either Protestant, or largely affected by Protestant 
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influence; while all those which are either stationary or 
retrograde, are Catholic. This would be easily explained if 
the reformation had taught, as some erroneously imagine, 
the principles of civil or religious liberty; if it had 
embodied any generous political doctrine ; if it had con- 
ceded the right of private judgment, and discarded the 
pretence at dogmatic unity; if it had looked with a more 
kindly eye upon the interests of this world, and studied the 
arts and knowledge on which their administration depends. 
But none of these things are true. It accepted the alliance 
of princes more readily than of peoples; and appeared as 
often on the side of repression as on that of democracy. It 
seized hold of monarchies which remain absolute to this 
day ; and on republics which had been as free before. It 
retained the penal practices against heresy, and allowed 
that every schism should be punished but its own. It 
handed over to the magistrate the dominion over thought 
which it had wrested from the priest. And on the arts and 
elegances of life, the appliances of wealth, the pursuits of 
secular knowledge, on all that makes the splendour and 
glory of the world, no ascetic could look with a severer eye. 
Apparently indifferent to all these things, it has yet brought 
them all to the highest perfection which they thus far 
exhibit. Absolutism prevails in both Prussia and Austria ; 
the Protestant kingdom has inherited nothing from anti- 
quity, and from the hand of nature received the bleakest 
desert of Western Europe: the Catholic empire is heir to 
the titles of Charlemagne, and is a collection of rich and 
various provinces, filled with all the diversities of genius 
and valour that can be nurtured on the plains of the 
Danube and in the recesses of the Alps, or cluster round 
the shores of the Adriatic. Yet compare the two countries 
in administration, in finance, in productive industry, in 
popular education, in the just fame of their universities, in 
the activity and affluence of their press; and in all that 
constitutes the higher life of a nation, the Northern state 
has immeasurably outstripped the Southern. Or take an 
example from the opposite political extremity: the Swiss 
Cantons of Berne and Vallais are both republics, and to 
cross from the one to the other is but a morning’s walk. 
That the mountains which divide them are the boundary of 
two religions as well as of two states, you may read on the 
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very face of the fences and the fields, before you enter a 
village and speak to an inhabitant. The decent and sub- 
stantial order, the cleanness of culture, the thoroughness of 
work, the compactness of structure, the wholesome self- 
respect of the people, in the one commonwealth, are 
exchanged in the other for the slovenly and chaffy look, 
the unmended buildings, the noisome streets, the tawdry 
dress, the constant beggary, the profuse civility of speech, 
the good humour so loosely hung, which mark the catholic 
stage of civilization. Do you say, that, in spite of similar 
institutions, the difference is explained by physical disad- 
vantages and some contrast of employment? Compare 
then two countries at the opposite extremities of Europe, 
both of them devoted, in about the same proportions, to 
the same occupations, of agriculture, mining and fisheries. 
When Sweden was lying unknown in hyperborean dark- 
ness, Sicily was the ornament of the Mediterranean, and 
the granary of the Tiber ; the favourite of Phoenicia, who 
coveted nothing that was poor; the envy of Greece, who 
admired only what was beautiful ; the rich prize contended 
for between Carthage and Rome, who made no mistake 
about the elements of power. From the warm bays of its 
sea to the summits of its mountain range, it presents a com- 
pendium of latitudes and bears the products of every clime. 
No where does nature yield a more grateful return; no 
where has the industry of man left monuments of more 
splendid example. Yet, but for wild fruits, not two thirds 
of the diminished population could live on the present pro- 
duce of the soil. The grain, the fleece, the fruits, the 
animals, are all degenerate : the olive-trees were planted by 
Saracenic hands; and man appears as though retained in 
Paradise to exhibit the better the utmost misery of the fall. 
Large cities, not a century old, lie deserted and in ruins on 
the land. Amid a swarm of fifteen thousand monks, and 
with priests in every village, the people are in the grossest 
state of ignorance and neglect. Sweden, under the bene- 
diction of no sunny sky, and with the invitation of no 
mellow land, exports largely from the produce of her soil : 
notwithstanding the temptations and the vices of a wintry 
clime, her industry is constantly progressive, and encroaches 
more and more on the forest, the beach, and the morass ; 
and though schools are not carried into the recesses where 
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the mountain hamlets lie, such is the spontaneous zeal for 
education, that even of the Lapland race there is not one in 
a thousand that is unable to read. Whoever would com- 
plete the round by contrasting the state of commerce and 
manufactures under the opposite influences, may place 
England and Holland by the side of Spain and Italy. Of 
all the courts in Europe, the Hague is probably that in 
which priests have least to do: the Vatican certainly is 
that in which they have the most. While Amsterdam is 
a hive of industry, Rome is a nest of lazy pauperism. In 
the one country they keep out the sea: in the other they 
rather die than drain the land. While the foggy Gelder- 
land is brilliant with verdure or loaded with grain, the 
prolific Campagna is a desert. In the one, the people live 
by theft, in the other by a mixture of mendicancy and 
plunder. On the shores of Zuider Zee it is their pride to 
make the leanest of kine fat: on those of the Adriatic the 
wild animals are exterminating the tame. In the secular 
state, the population are sedulously raised above the degra- 
dation of ignorance: in the ecclesiastical, they are protected 
against the dangers of knowledge. What stronger practical 
proof can be imagined than these comparisons afford, of 
the tendencies of sacerdotalism ? By what evidence could 
it be more thoroughly convicted of depraving the charac- 
ters of men, and disqualifying them for the offices of civil 
society ? For, be it observed, the induction of instances is 
complete. Shuffle the nations as you will, no contrast can 
be produced which yields an opposite result. Belgium 
indeed affords a favourite topic of Catholic appeal ; and has 
been recently adduced by Cardinal Wiseman as a happy 
model for English admiration ; in which, amid a people of 
Romish faith, entire religious liberty is allowed, education 
is provided for, and the produce of the field and the mill 
can vie with those of Norfolk and Yorkshire. We are not 
anxious to weaken the force of this example, and rejoice if 
a country so reasonably governed is really an object of 
archiepiscopal admiration. But a case so exceptional must 
spring from some exceptional cause. And who can forget 
how the Netherlands was one of the strongest early seats 
of the Protestant faith ; how the English artizans and rich 
manufacturers of Flanders, under favour of municipal free- 
dom, had eagerly opened their gates to the reformers ; 
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how iconoclast bands had roamed over the land, and borne 
fierce witness that even the rude peasantry had caught the 
flame ; how the cold-blooded treachery of Philip the Second, 
and the atrocities of the Duke of Alva, had driven even the 
Catholic governors and nobles into rebellion ; how the In- 
quisition, by perpetrating eighteen thousand judicial mur- 
ders in five years, had united all good men of both faiths in 
detestation of religious persecution, and taught them to 
bear with one another and live side by side. That dreadful 
conflict with the priestly tyranny of Spain, contains the 
distinctive glories of Flemish history. Thanks to the 
madness of oppression, the legends of every city secure it 
by hereditary pride to the interests of a just liberty: and 
the name of every hero like Egmont is an irrevocable 
pledge of toleration. In a population enclosed between 
the republican polemics of France and the Calvinistic reli- 
gion of Holland, ruled by a Protestant King, and sustained 
in independence by Protestant alliance, there is no room 
for the development of ultra-montane tendencies. The 
Past and the Present alike bind it down to the policy of 
the secular, rather than of the priestly government. 

Now these contrasts are the more impressive, because 
their chronological boundary is just as clear as their geo- 
graphical. They have all arisen since the sixteenth century. 
The countries now of foremost rank were then insignificant 
or politically unknown; while the Catholic land of the 
South had held whatever was great and dignified in history. 
Of what weight was our own country in the councils of 
Europe during the wars of the roses?) Where was Den- 
mark, where Holland, where Prussia, before the voice of 
Luther broke the repose of the Empire and the Church ? 
It cannot be said that they owe their relative rise and 
growth to causes unconnected with religion, such as the 
opening of new regions in the Western world. It was a 
subject of the Court of Madrid that broke the mystery of 
the Atlantic: it was Cortez the Spaniard who told his 
monarch that “he had gained him more provinces 
than his father had left him towns:” it was from Lisbon 
that the arm was stretched forth which grasped the riches 
of Brazil; and the new colonial and maritime empire 
created by the enterprise of the fifteenth century, as well 
as the mineral wealth it poured upon the shores of Europe, 
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fell chiefly to the lot of the still Catholic Peninsula. The 
age of the Reformation found that favoured land in pos- 
session of every element of material civilization and poli- 
tical power; first upon the land, greatest on the sea, and 
with young realms of boundless promise to refresh and 
perpetuate its glories in the new world. As if struck with 
mysterious blight, that early promise has withered, and 
now simultaneously droops on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
while the British race, which gave welcome to the new 
religion, has succeeded to the commerce, and outstripped 
the empire of Spain in the East and in the West. Nor is 
this phenomenon confined to the mere material ingredients 
of political greatness. The inheritance of intellectual pro- 
gress has been no less transferred, and by the very same 
rule, to new seats. Italy, which was the cradle of the 
renovated intellect of Europe, has for some time been 
its grave. The lively genius of her people has achieved 
what it could, under the incubus of pontifical oppression ; 
and in the direction of Music, which reveals no secrets of 
the universe, and cannot contradict the Pope, and of his- 
torical and antiquarian research, which keeps at a safe 
distance from the present, has never ceased to show that 
it is there, and only waits its time. But the fresh, original, 
enduring literature; the new arts; the scientific interpre- 
tation of nature; the philosophy distinctive of modern 
times; in what regions have they been indigenous? In 
Elizabethan England, in Lutheran Germany, in unbe- 
lieving France! Even the apparent exceptions do but prove 
the rule; the Jansenism of the Gallican church, so rich in 
the fruits of thought, owing its life to virtual revolt from 
Rome: and the romantic school of Schlegel being com- 
posed of converts trained in the freedom of Protestantism. 
The chief activity recently displayed by Rome in relation 
to letters, has been in prohibiting what living nations have 
created, and preserving its own frontiers as the sacred 
enclosure of apathy and death ! 

This transference of both political and intellectual em- 
pire from Catholic to Protestant countries is the more 
remarkable, because it is the result of no deliberate aim, 
and is the unforeseen, incidental consequence of an irre- 
sistible development. All the advantage of well-defined 
purpose, of matchless organization, of united will, of con- 
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sistent theory, of practised skill in government, have been 
on the side of the old religion; which accordingly has 
succeeded in maintaining and even extending its ground, 
only at the cost of letting slip the noblest elements of our 
world. It has gained its own ends, but they are eclipsed 
by higher, in which it has no share. It has consolidated 
itself, by loosening and debasing everything else. Pro- 
testantism, on the other hand, impulsive, inconsistent, 
divided; possessed by a spirit which it did not under- 
stand; aiming at one thing and realizing another ; resist- 
less in attack, embarrassed in defence; ever proposing to 
persecute, yet obliged to liberate and redeem; scared by 
freedom, yet driven to be its foremost champion ; sworn to 
orthodoxy, yet the parent of every heresy, has been the 
manifest instrument, in the hands of Providence, for the 
unconscious achievement of the sublimest ends. Like all 
the grandest and least perishable powers in this world, it 
has failed of its own objects, but accomplished better tasks 
of which it never dreamt. It has been ever loosening its 
own structure, but consolidating every society on which it 
acts. It has no self-knowledge; has always mistaken its 
own nature and place in history: but it has a true eye for 
reading, the true hand for using, the facts of human life 
and the administration of God. It is veracious, and puts 
its trust, not in a system, but in the truth. It has a con- 
science, which it disciplines to speak for itself, and will not 
part with to another. And so, with but guerilla forces 
both of men and thought, gathered from the untrodden 
mountains and retired homesteads of the earth, it defies 
the mighty legions which Rome has disciplined for ages ; 
and in their very face, wrests kingdoms from their grasp, 
and calls up a new and more human world, with a diviner 
spirit to rule over it. 

God therefore has pronounced, that Sacerdotalism must 
cease to rule, and go out at the lower end of human life. 
This is the clear theme which his own voice of Reality 
passes along the courses of recent history ; this, the illumi- 
nated legend which his finger writes on the crumbling 
surface of a decrepit civilization. From Bellarmine and 
Bossuet, from the subtleties of medizval metaphysics and 
Tridentine divinity, the bewildered Protestant may se- 
curely appeal to this verdict of intelligible fact. So long 
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as the Romanist advocate can detain his opponents among 
the controversies of the schools, he has many advantages 
over them which it would be uncandid to deny. He 
justly charges Protestants with inconsistency, in demand- 
ing soundness of faith, as a condition of grace, yet pro- 
viding no check to the vagaries of private judgment. He 
accuses them of rejecting Transubstantiation, on the 
ground of its absurdity, yet retaining the Trinity, as if it 
were agreeable to reason. He convicts them of self-con- 
tradiction, in denying to human nature all free-will and 
capacity of rectitude, yet dooming to eternal penalty this 
race of mere incapables. He reproaches them with their 
failure to create a church, their inability to bring their 
disputes to any settlement, their ever multiplying divi- 
sions, the unimpeded success among them of the extremest 
rationalism and the vilest superstition, and the apparent 
exhaustion already of all their resources for further pro- 
gress. He asks them why they believe in the miracles of 
the first century, and not in those of the second; and 
admit the authority of the first four councils, yet deny the 
rest ;—talk of the “ holy Catholic Church,” yet denounce 
as idolatrous the only communion which has auy preten- 
sion to Catholicity. To these perplexities it is difficult to 
give any satisfactory reply. But a layman, with good 
sense and a fair knowledge of modern Europe, may turn 
the controversy with irresistible force into a different 
direction, by asking such practical questions as these :— 
Whether a Roman Catholic gentleman had rather own a 
thousand acres in England or in the Papal States? or a 
labourer earn his wages in the Campagna or the Lothians ? 
or an intelligent schoolmaster preside at his desk in the 
Transteverine quarter, or in a Dublin National school ? 
or a professor of philosophy occupy a chair at Bologna or 
at Berlin? The facts to which these questions point, can 
be spirited away by no logical legerdemain. They are the 
ineffaceable monuments which time has erected and 
inscribed to the reformers. If all the elements of civil 
life, and agencies of human culture, are found in their 
lowest stage where the priestly power is the highest; if 
property has less value, labour less reward, knowledge less 
encouragement, speech less freedom, there than in parti- 
bus infidelium ; if there are more paupers, more thieves, 
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more marauders; if there is little reverence for law, and 
no confidence in justice; it is impossible not to hold the 
religion which there has undisputed sway, accountable for 
a social debasement neither due to that favoured land, nor 
shared by contemporary nations. 

Nor does the Catholic advocate altogether refuse to 
accept this responsibility. At least, Father Newman in 
addressing himself to this difficulty, neither ventures to 
deny the facts, nor hesitates to allow they are constant 
accompaniments of the ascendancy of the Church. In the 
name of Italy and Spain he is content to plead guilty to 
the charge of a low civilization, but in mitigation of sen- 
tence he puts in two pleas of defence; viz., first, that the 
Church is not responsible for the secular life of the coun- 
tries where it prevails, having never undertaken to invent 
spinning-jennies, and build tubular bridges ; and secondly, 
that the boasted civilization of Protestant countries is but 
an illusory good, certainly not worth its spiritual cost. 
The former of these apologies he presents in these forcible 
sentences :— 


«.... The question is this:—How is it, that at this time 
Catholic countries happen to be behind Protestants in civilization ? 
In answer, I do not determine how far the fact is so, or what ex- 
planation there may be of the appearance of it; but any how the 
fact is surely no objection to Catholicism, wiless Catholicism has 
professed, or ought to have professed, directly to promote mere 
civilization ;—on the other hand, it has a work of its own, and this 
work, | have said or implied, is, first, different from that of the 
world; next, difficult of attainment, compared with that of the 
world; and lastly, seere¢ from the world in its parts and conse- 
quences. If, then, Spain or Italy be deficient in secular progress, 
if the national mind in those countries be but partially formed, if it 
be unable to develope into civil institutions, if it have no moral 
instinct of deference to a policeman, if the national finances be in 
disorder, if the people be excitable, and open to deception from 
political pretenders, if it know little or nothing of arts, sciences and 
literature ;—I repeat I do not admit all this, except hypothetically ; 
I think it an exaggeration ;—then all [ can say is, that it is not 
wonderful that civil institutions, which profess these objects, should 
succeed better than the Church, which does not. Not till the 
State is blamed for not making saints, may it fairly be laid to the 
fault of the Church that she cannot invent a steam-engine or con- 
struct a tariff. It is in truth merely because she has often done so 
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much more than she professes, it is really in consequence of her 
very exuberance of benefit to the world, that the world is disap- 
pointed that she does not display that exuberance always,—like 
some hangers-on of the great, who come at length to think they 
have a claim on their bounty.”—Lecture V1IT., p. 200. 


Never surely was there a more sophistical evasion of 
the point at issue than this. We demand why, in Catho- 
lic countries, the State does its work so much worse than 
in Protestant; and we are told in reply that the Church 
cannot pretend to perform the business of the State! 
Why, nobody asked her. In no land, be the clergy re- 
formed or unreformed, do we expect railroads at the 
hands of Bishops, or cheap calico from the ecclesiastical 
courts: in England also, as in Spain, the curate is a per- 
son different from the constable, and has his own work, 
as special, as difficult, as much hidden in the heart, as that 
of any priest of the Oratory. The contrast between two 
nations cannot be explained by a circumstance common 
to both, viz., the separate spheres of operation assigned to 
the civil and the religious powers. The author treats 
Protestantism as if it were a// State, Catholicism as if it 
were all Church; and then says, “ it is not wonderful that 
civil institutions, which profess these (secular) objects, 
should succeed better than the Church, which does not.” 
But are there no “ civil institutions, which profess these 
objects,” in Naples and Madrid? Does Vienna modestly 
disclaim all pretensions to govern, and possess no army, 
no paper money, no police, no prisons, no power of the 
sword? Are ships unknown in the Tagus, and was the 
printing-press never heard of at Venice ? However sublime 
may be the sacerdotal indifference to these worldly things, 
we presume there are laymen in those places, to whom they 
are a care: the people do not entirely live on the conse- 
crated wafer, without any need for clothes to their backs, a 
market for their produce, and the alphabetical characters 
for their children. Grant that the priesthood are quite 
pre-engaged in their own mission: we do not ask them to 
condescend to the contemplation of new tariffs, or the 
travelling by new locomotives: we only would discover how 
it is, that, in their presence, the Sfate, the worldly orga- 
nization of the nation, which does “ profess these things,” 
accomplishes them so ill; creating laws which are not 
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reverenced, magistrates who do not protect, taxes which 
swell the debt, schools that do not educate, and universi- 
ties that mount guard against the approaches of know- 
ledge. All the agencies s and pretensions of civil rule and 
secular well-being exist in Catholic lands; that they are 
inefficient and corrupt, that they deceive the people by 
undertaking what they do not perform, is to be ascribed, 
not to the Church’s fidelity to her mission, but to her 
intrusion into that which is not her mission. She hinders 
the work to which she affects a lofty disregard ; and having 
poisoned the fountains of law, of morals, of instruction, 
looks mildly on the agonies of the perishing multitude, 
and says, her only business is to shrive the people when 
they die. The very excuse offered on her behalf is a direct 
confession, that civil institutions cannot co-exist with her, 
except as a mockery; that, only in Protestant countries 
‘an you reasonably expect to find them and their work : 
that, elsewhere, the priest’s task must be so exclusively 
driven, as to paralyze the magistrate and absorb the 
State, and disentitle us to expect any of the fruits of civi- 
lization. This is but another way of presenting the poli- 
tician’s complaint, that a sacerdotal order never interposes 
to mend the affairs of this world; but reserves its interfe- 
rence till it can mar them. 

Far more plausible, because striking our conscience with 
an element of painful truth, is the second line of defence 
resorted to by Father Newman: that in our Protestant 
civilization there is often but a showy and illusory good, 
purchased at too heavy a spiritual cost. The standard of 
good it is said, recognised by the world, is not in accord- 
ance with that which is owned by the Church ; and it may 
well happen that, in approaching it, we may be uncon- 
sciously receding from our real welfare. ‘The mode in 
which this divergency actually takes place is thus de- 
scribed :— 

“TI may say the Church aims at three special virtues, which 
reconcile and unite the soul to its Maker ;—faith, purity, and 
charity ;—for two of which the world cares little or nothing. ‘The 
world, on the other hand, puts in the first place, in some states of 
society, certain heroic qualities: in others, certain virtues of a 
political or mercantile character. In ruder ages it is_ per- 
sonal courage, strength of purpose, mag raninity; in more 
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civilized, honesty, fairness, honour, truth, and benevolence :— 
virtues, all of which, of course, the teaching of the Church com- 
prehends, all of which she expects in their degree in all her con- 
sistent children, and all of which she exacts in their fulness in her 
saints: but which after all, most beautiful as they are, are really 
the fruit of nature as well as of grace; which do not necessarily 
imply grace at all; which do not reach so far as sanctity, or unite 
the soul by any supernatural process to the source of supernatural 
perfection and supernatural blessedness. Again, as I have already 
said, the Church contemplates virtue and vice in their first elements, 
as conceived and existing in thought, desire and will, and holds 
that the one or the other may be as complete and mature, without 
passing forth from the home of the secret heart, as if it had ranged 
forth in profession and in deed all over the earth. Thus, in a 
certain sense, she ignores bodies politic, and society, and temporal 
interests : whereas the world talks of religion being a matter of 
private concern, too personal, too sacred, for it to have any opinion 
about; it praises public men, if they are useful to itself, but simply 
ridicules enquiry into their motives, thinks it impertinent in others 
to attempt it, and out of taste in themselves to invite it. All 
public men it thinks pretty much the same at bottom; but what 
matter to it, if they do its work? It offers high pay, and it expects 
faithful service; but as to its agents, overseers, men of business, 
operatives, journeymen, figure-servants, and labourers, what they 
are personally, what their principles and aims, what their creed, 
what their conversation is, where they live, how they spend their 
leisure time, whither they are going, how they die,—I am stating a 
simple matter of fact, 1 am not here praising or blaming, I am 
but contrasting,—I say, all questions implying the existence of the 
soul, are as much beyond the circuit of the world’s imagination, as 
they are intimately and primarily present to the apprehension of 
the Church.” —Lecture VIII., p. 204. 


Yes, the concerns of the soul are present to the appre- 
hension of the Church ; but of the Protestant Church, no 
less than of the Catholic: they are disregarded by the 
world; but by the world in Austria as in England. This 
is no distinction between the South European and the 
North, but between the religious and the unreligious mind 
every where. With what right does the author thus in- 
sultingly identify all Protestant countries with the World, 
all Catholic with the Church? What reformed commu- 
nion fails to watch, with vigilance equal to his own, over 
the three special virtues of “faith, purity, and charity” ? 
What statesman, what merchant in Spain or Italy, concerns 
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himself more than in Holland with the private creed and 
hidden aims of the agents he employs, provided he obtains 
faithful and efficient service? We do not say whether this 
is right or wrong ; but only this, that as it is in Amsterdam 
or Bristol, so is it in Lisbon or Leghorn: and that the 
official and commercial morality is regulated by no higher 
principle, and insists no more on personal sanctity in 
Papal than in anti-Papal lands. To read the author’s de- 
scription, any body would suppose that in England the 
religious instructors were utterly careless about inward 
holiness, and were a kind of police for maintaining the 
decencies which covered a heart of corruption: that in 
private life, purity and devoutness of soul, shrinking from 
sin, self-scrutiny and prayer, were unknown: that there 
was a national understanding to estimate all persons by 
their usefulness as public machines, and let the tools be 
odious, if only they are profitable. Whereas if there is 
any country distinguished above another for the weight 
it attaches to character, for the contempt it feels towards 
those whose inward does not correspond to their outward 
man, for the wholesome sternness with which it guards the 
domestic sanctities, for the genuine depth of its moral 
reverence, we believe that nation to be our own. God knows 
we have sins enough to answer for; but when it is said that 
we have sacrificed the faith, purity, and charity, so con- 
spicuous in Rome and Naples, to the lust of gain or power, 
the accusation shows how fast the prejudices of the con- 
vert’s creed may generate ingratitude to his country. 
There is however a difference, strictly due to the two 
religions, between the conception of the State entertained 
in Protestant and Catholic lands. The reformation trusts 
the individual to himself and his God; sweeps away the 
petty meddling of a ritual ever busy with his soul ; delivers 
him from the ecclesiastical nursery in which he had been 
detained ; and solemnly consigns him to his own best faith 
and love. Reflect only on the operation of a_ single 
change, the abolition of the confessional. So long as that 
usage continues, what is the work enjoined upon the con- 
science? Simply that of registering the moral facts of 
life, and faithfully reporting them: whoever has learned 
enough of the rules of right and wrong to read off the 
emotions of his heart and the actions of his hand, and 
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know when he is tempted and when he falls, is qualified to 
present his tale at the sacerdotal ear. He appears there 
as a witness against himself; but, like the witness in a 
court, he has but to tell the truth; he has nothing to do 
with estimating the heinousness of the offence, and pro- 
nouncing on its fitting punishment; he only proves the 
case ; the priest pronounces the verdict. Now, destroy the 
confessional, and what becomes of him? Entering his 
closet and shutting the door, he lays his burden before 
God. But God asks him no questions, and leads him on 
— by the silent eye of infinite purity ; andso he has to 

arch himself with the lonely lamp of that penetrating 
presence. And when he has breathed it all, and the sad 
story is spread there for judgment, no voice sums up with 
Jesuit casuistry : only the still night or morning lhe pity- 
ing round, fill ed with the dear ( tod looking spe echless on, 
or merely whispering, in answer to every cry, “ My sentence 
is written in thy heart, my mercy is hidden in thy love; go 
seek them there.’ Thus conscience springs at once 
from the humble bar of testimony to the august throne 
of justice, and is invested with prerogatives, without which 
it will but serve the Church, instead of ruling and sanc- 
tifying life. The business of religion is no longer summed 
up in blind obedience. Duty reveals itself as something 
divine and awful, now that its spiritual part returns 
home, and is no more done by deputy. The natural 
result of such new discipline will be, that the moral 
sense will acquire a quickness of discernment, the will 
a clearness of decision, and the whole character a manly 
vigour, never known before: a childish light-heartedness 
will be replaced by grave earnestness ; and to a volatile 
trust in others will succeed great energy of personal 
resolve. Hence the different “stuff, the “different moral 
material, of which Protestant and Catholic countries 
are composed; and hence the different functions which 
they respectively assign to the state. Where the new 
religion prevails, a much larger portion of life is surren- 
dered freely to individual responsibilities ; and men are 
left to govern themselves in a thousand cases, with which 
elsewhere public authority interferes. In the family, the 
public amusement, the school, the trade, the Church, the 
personal range of action is exempt from almost every 
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interruption of law; and the presence of government is 
felt only negatively, by the exclusion of hindrances and 
injuries which might invade the province of private will. 
The consequence is, that the State has more and more 
given up the attempt to govern men; and, leaving them 
to their own guidance, has fixed its attention upon things ; 
making rules about the transmission of property, the 
medium of exchange, the construction of roads, the con- 
ditions of commerce ; but taking no notice of any person, 
unless he presents himself in the character of a violator 
of some of these and similar rules. He may poison him- 
self with intoxication, drag down his wife into the agonies 
of despair, bring up his children as thieves, and spread 
fever and demoralization among his neighbours ; yet pro- 
long the course of his existence unquestioned for half a 
century. Unite this political feature with an immense 
industrial development, with a mechanical power collect- 
ing labour into masses hard to organise, with an absorp- 
tion of small capitals into large, with continual crease in 
the number of those who depend entirely on wages ; and 
a nation in which these phenomena are combined will pre- 
sent many anxious problems and many unfavourable cha- 
racteristics. The trust of uncontrolled personal responsi- 
bility, extended to classes without the education of pro- 
perty, or the influences of a decent home, will be abused, 
and produce only miserable fruits. As, in the eager com- 
petition of skill, these classes are accepted as labourers 
and neglected as human beings, counted as “ hands’’ 
and forgotten as souls, it will be no unnatural reproach 
that men are only used as tools for the production of 
things ; that the worth of a human life ranks below that 
of a steam-engine ; that guilt and misery are no matter 
to us, provided we get our cloth; and that, in order to 
oppress the world with our wares, crowd the ocean with 
our ships, and stun the ear of night and day with our 
machinery, we are content that the house, the village, the 
city, should lose all wholesome order, and become lurking- 
places of every abomination. It is not surprising if those 
who compare the extremes of society in England, the 
princely luxury of the wealthy with the heart-rending pri- 
vations of classes at once too obscure and too numerous to 
count, should accuse us of seeking to dazzle the eyes with 
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the display of an aggregate wealth at a reckless cost of 
individual life and worth. Thus a system springing from 
reverence for the individual mind seems to end in its ruin ; 
and the work begun in a spirit of generous trust threatens 
to issue in universal selfishness. On the other hand, we 
are assured that wherever the Catholic Church prevails, 
her presence, diffused among all ranks alike, secures a 
recognition of the infinite value of every soul; she cares 
for her children one by one; watches over them, not ac- 
cording to their outer appearance, but their inner wants ; 
where temptation is strongest, brings the strongest help ; 
where misery is deepest, breathes the sweetest consola- 
tion; is never disgusted, never tired; neither corrupted 
nor terrified ; but in the hovels of Naples, among the ban- 
dits of Calabria, in the prisons of Rome, constant to 
redeem from sin and prepare for heaven. The better to 
achieve her divine office and leave no part of it unfulfilled, 
the Church descends to the minutest division of spiritual 
labour: and a whole order is founded, devoted entirely to 
the single task of fitting the condemned criminal to die. 
The scene at the execution of a Roman felon, under the 
influence of this merciful fraternity, is thus strikingly 
pourtrayed by Father Newman :— 


“When a culprit is to be executed, the night preceding the 
fatal day, two priests of the brotherhood, who sometimes happen to 
be Bishops or persons of high authority in the city, remain with 
him in prayer, attend him on the scaffold the next morning, and as- 
sist him through every step of the terrible ceremonial of which he 
is the subject. ‘The blessed Sacrament is exposed in all the churches 
all over the city, that the faithful may assist a sinner about to make 
a compulsory appearance before his Judge. The crowd about the 
scaffold is occupied in but one thought, whether he has shown signs 
of contrition. Various reports are in circulation, that he is obdurate, 


that he has yielded, that he is obdurate still. The women cry out 
that it is impossible; Jesus and Mary will see to it; they will not 
believe that it is so ; they are sure that he will submit himself to his 


God before he enters into His presence. However, it is perhaps 
confirmed that the unhappy man is still wrestling with his pride ; 
and though he has that illumination of faith which a Catholie can- 
not but possess, yet he cannot bring himself to hate and abhor sins 
which, except in their awful consequences, are, as far as their enjoy- 
ment, gone from him for ever. He cannot taste again the pleasure 
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of revenge or of forbidden indulgence, yet he cannot get himself to 
give it up, though the world is passing from him. The excitement 
of the crowd is at its height ; an hour passes; the suspense is into- 
lerable, when the news is brought of a change; that, before the 
crucifix, in the solitude of his cell, at length the, not unhappy any 
longer, the happy criminal has subdued himself ; has prayed with real 
self-abasement ; has expressed, has felt, a charitable, a tender thought 
towards those he has hated ; has res'gned himself lovingly to his des- 
tiny ; has blessed the hand that smites him ; has supplicated pardon ; 
has confessed with all his heart, and placed himself at the disposal 
of his Priest, fo make such amends as he can make in his last hour 
to God and man; has desired to submit here to indignity, to pain, 
to which he is not sentenced ; has resigned himself to any length of 
purgatory hereafter, if thereby he may, through God’s mercy, show 
his sincerity, and his desire of pardon and of gaining the lowest 
place in the kingdom of heaven. The news comes; it is communi- 
cated through the vast multitude all at once; and I have heard 
from those who have been present, never shall they forget the in- 
stantaneous shout of joy which burst forth from every tongue, and 
formed itself into one concordant Ave of thanksgiving, in acknow- 
ledement of the grace vouchsafed to one so near eternity.’ — Lecture 


VIL, p. 212. 


This certainly is a picture which, placed by the side of 
a London execution, brings into strong relief the peculiar 
difference between Catholic and Protestant societies. The 
Catholic religion is so administered as to keep hold of 
the very lowest population, and have believers as com- 
plete among the hovels of the lazzaroni as in the cloisters 
of the convent. Ignorance and moral debasement, vices 
of sensuality, and crimes of blood, do not destroy the 
sift of faith: so that the acts of worship are scen, 
the names of the saints are heard, the trust in the “ Mother 
of God” is felt, no less in the taverns and the jails than 
in the churches. The priesthood succeed in making the 
objects of devotion so real and vivid to the popular mind, 
that they take their place among the settled facts and 
fixed scenery of the universe: Heaven and Hell are as 
much a part of the Italian’s geography as the Adriatic and 
the Appenines ; the Queen of Heaven looks on the streets 
as clear as the morning star; and the souls in purgatory 
are more readily present to conception, than the political 
prisoners immured in the dungeons of Venice. Faith, in 
short, is independent of character, in the Romish creed ; 
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—a supernatural gift, infused at Baptism, and nourished 
by the Sacraments, but capable of co-existing with any 
and every condition of affection and conscience: like the 
vision of the sunshine and the face of nature, open to the 
senses of the evil and the good, and fitted, by use or by 
abuse, to kindle the glow of a holy inspiration, or to light 
the pathway of mortal guilt. Protestantism, on the other 
hand, expels the unfaithful; will not consort with the 
habitually and impenitently wicked ; treats the pretence 
of religion in those who are not even morally respectable 
as an odious hypocrisy, to be spurned from the altar as a 
vain oblation. She therefore lets slip entirely all who 
descend below a certain level of character ; making indeed 
spasmodic efforts at their conversion; but, failing in this, 
turning away again, and shaking off at them the very dust 
of her feet; and furnished with no mid-refuge between 
salvation and perdition, within which they may be held on 
at some distance from utter ruin, and the last cords of 
hope remain unbroken and ready, in some happy moment, 
to be drawn in and bring them home. Thus it is unde- 
niably true, that, in Protestant lands, the profligate and 
criminal population escape all Christian control, and be- 
come wholly irreligious ; that even the simply poor, how- 
ever worthy, are with difficulty retained in union with 
religious institutions: and that a certain grade of habit, 
a certain style of house, a particular type of culture, 
are almost indispensable conditions of Protestant disciple- 
ship. The Christianity of England ranges, accordingly, 
only over certain classes of society, while others lie in all 
the heartless neglect of heathenism. 

Now we are far from denying the charge advanced 
against the modern civilization, that it neglects and crushes 
the weak, and, in the pride of material grandeur, loses 
the tenderness due to the human beings by whom the 
imposing structure is raised. We freely admit that cheap 
production of commodities is not the main end of civil 
society ; and that if, in quest of this end, we have sacri- 
ficed any portion of human well-being which might have 
been preserved, have embittered the lot, increased the temp- 
tations, degraded the children of any class, we are guilty, 
in our Mammon-worship, of apostacy from God. We 
fully believe that the theory of individual independence 
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has been carried to a vicious extreme, and that the autho- 
rity of the State must be extended over a wider range than 
the severity of economic doctrine has been willing to 
allow ; concerning itself again with the houses, the hours, 
the education, the amusements of the people. But when 
the invectives against our type of civilization issue in 
praises of the Catholic populations, and in holding up their 
condition as the alternative, it is impossible not to feel a 
violent recoil. Granted that the lowest and most criminal 
classes of Italy are so far retained in the faith, as to swear 
by the saints, and invoke the virgin, and buy masses for 
the soul of a thief in purgatory : sranted that they doff 
their caps at a crucifix, make farces at fairs out of Scrip- 
ture incidents, and finish off their carnivals with a grand 
representation of the general judgment; the question 
arises, whether such a faith,—a faith without any root in 
thought or any blossom of good,—is of slightest benefit ; 
—whether it is even truer than the indignant unbelief 
which, by re-action, it provokes. What more shocking 
spectacle is there, than a people held fast by a religion, yet 
restrained by it from no debasement and excess ; perfectly 
at home in it, yet contentedly abiding in deepest moral 
degradation ; not living the better for it, but only brought 
by it to m ike a hollow and guilty peace with heaven, 
before they die. More just and reverential by far appears 
to us the Protestant feeling, that religion can in no form 
co-exist with habitual insult to laws human and divine; 
that unfaithfulness to conscience constitutes banishment 
from God; that the sinner’s remnant of faith is turned 
from a blessing to a curse ; and that to enlist under Satan, 
with God yet before the eye, is an apostacy impossible to 
even the extremity of guilt. What clearer testimony can 
there be to the sanctity of the reformed religion than 
this, —that it must be got rid of before men can surrender 
themselves to their temptations ; that it is a clog on the 
career of evil, and while it remains, acts only as a terror 
and restraint ; that no one is qualified to enter the ranks 
of villany and license till he has unlearned its creed and 
scoffed at its authority? For our own part, we desire in 
our people no faith but one that comes and goes with the 
life of Conscience. Never let us be tempted to say, Since 
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there must be wicked people in the world, it is as well to 
keep them on the Protestant side. 

Let it be remembered also at what cost the ancient 
Church keeps hold of the ignorant and degraded. Is it 
not by losing the intellectual, the generous, the noble, in 
corresponding proportion? We own, indeed, the fre- 
quent alliance of genius and saintly virtues with the 
Catholic faith: and, did we not, the names of innumera- 
ble worthies would start from the calendar to rebuke us. 
But still it is undeniable, that in Italy itself, beneath the 
very shadow of the Vatican, all the interests of freedom, 
of morality, of patriotism, of knowledge, are arrayed 
against the religion there enthroned ; that the educated 
class in all catholic countries are largely infected with 
utter unbelief; that for the extremest “ rationalism, ’—not 
the rationalism which has found another truth, but that 
which questions all truth,—we must look, not to sectaries 
of England, not to the Universities of Germany, but to 
students, the gentry, the politicians, possibly even to the 
priests, of Italy and Spain. No portent can be more 
alarming than this. It will not be permanently possible 
to hold the populace, while alienating the classes who 
must rule and teach them. Divorced from the higher 
intellect and nobler aspirations of a people, no religion 
can long sustain its power ; having its chief refuge among 
the pagani, it must pass into a Paganism. No, whatever form 
our future Christianity may assume, to recover the outcast 
and the perishing who throng its altars no more, it cannot 
be that of a spurious Catholicism, of which Science is 
ashamed, and from which Purity recoils; but of some 
church truly universal in which, while misery shall find 
an asylum and penitence a hope, Genius shall not be left 
without its inspiration, or any noble virtue without its 
work. 

In spite therefore of our author’s skilful use of every 
semblance of fault and failure in the development of society 
under the reformed faith, we feel an unshaken assurance 
that the current of civilization will not change the direc- 
tion in which it has set for the last three centuries. We 
believe that priestly Christianity is smitten with inevitable 
decay. Its decline may have left some human wants un- 
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supplied: and as time brings these into distinct conscious- 
ness, and intellectual panic gives them wider extension, 
some re-action in favour of the old system of authority 
is not unnatural. But it will take up only the weaker 
elements of society,—the minds that have never truly 
received the modern spirit, but, whatever the name of their 
worship, have always been dependent and sequacious, with- 
out much susceptibility of enthusiasm. The classes of per- 
sons, the types of character, the social interests distinc- 
tively created by the Reformation, constitute the living 
forces of the age; and these are quite outside the re- 
actionary sphere. They will continue to command eveuts, 
and to fix the conditions on which Popery shall remain a 
tenant on the world. In dynasties, in confederacies, in 
parties, there may be Restorations ; but in Religions, none. 
In their higher spiritual relations, human affairs do not £0 
back to the last thing, but take up the next; and new powers 
perish, only on the accession of newer. It is with a view to 
impart a firmer reliance on this truth, and to check, so far 
as in us hes, the unworthy consternation into which the 
Protestantism of England has recently been thrown, that 
we have endeavoured to fix our readers’ attention on the 
balance of moral power in the world since the sixteenth 
century. We call the consternation “ unworthy,” because 
its apparent impulse is to seize in self-defence the stained 
and discarded weapons of Law. Even if the battle of the 
Reformation had to be fought over again, surely we might 
find something better than the old barbarisms of such a 
warfare, some strategic skill made wiser by the lessons of 
experience. If there be danger, it is not by fettering 
Romanism, but by freeing Protestantism, that the evil can 
be met. We do not intend to argue the question of the 
new Catholic hierarchy,—a question so strangely created 
and run into exhaustion within three months. But, in 
closing this notice of a kindred topic, we desire to record 
our conviction, that while the present attitude of the 
Romish Church calls for the private counteraction of an 
opposing zeal and fidelity, no case has appeared for re- 
strictive legislation ; and th: it if something must be allowed 
to the offended dignity of the country, the concession 
should be strictly limited to a moral and declaratory, and 
by no means include any pena/, retort. 
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Art. V.—WORDSWORTH: THE PRELUDE. 


The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet?’s Mind: an Autobio- 
graphical Poem. By William Wordsworth. Lon- 
don: Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 1850. 


Or all great men, great Poets have least need to turn 
autobiographers. Poetry, as far as it is the harmonious 
expression of feeling and passion, is so mainly a revelation 
of the poet’s own life, is so essentially autobiographical, as 
very effectually to save him the trouble of formally telling 
his tale. Nor does he merely feel under the necessity of 
giving the history of his heart and mind; he not unfre- 
quently contrives to relate the external events of his ex- 
istence in his poems,—to reveal his outer, no less than his 
inner life. Dramatic and Lyric Poets would seem secure 
against the domination of this autobiographical spirit ; 
and the greatest in each of these realms of Song, 
Homer and Shakspeare, have escaped it. But not even 
the regions of the Epos and Drama have been free from 
the invasion of this intense personality. Many a great 
Dramatist, and more than one mighty master of Epic 
Song, have proclaimed their favourite ideas through the 
mouth of their leading character, and in the adventures of 
their heroes rehearsed passages of their own career. A 
Poet’s autobiography then would seem in general a dainty 
superfluity which we had no reason to expect, an exquisite 
luxury which we could well dispense with. The purely 
mental nature of the autobiography in the present in- 
stances adds to the rarity of the luxury, and enhances the 
singularity of the gift. But when the autobiography of a 
Poet assumes, as in the case of the “ Prelude,” the poetic 
form—when the Poet turns the history of his mental 
growth into a Poem—when “the vision and the faculty 
divine” are employed to make known how that very vision 
and faculty divine were trained and taught and ‘fed, we 
can hardly help thinking them some ‘what misemployed. 
Humbler faculties would appear quite equal to such a his- 
tory. A less magnificent implement seems more suited to 
the execution of such a task—a less splendid vehicle ap- 
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pears required for the conveyance of this knowledge. A 
Poet could surely tell the story of his mental growth more 
clearly and effectually in prose. It is difficult to discover 
any necessary connection between minute mental analysis 
and the “long, majestic march and energy divine,” and 
most persons will probably consider plain prose far better 
calculated for the detailing of intellectual processes than 
“the varying verse, and full resounding line.” 

But though such an effort savours ‘somewhat of gold- 
gilding and lily- -painting, we are by no means to treat 
the “ Prelude” as “wasteful and ridiculous excess ;” we 
cannot find it in ourselves to greet it otherwise, than by a 
cordial and grateful welcome. Whatever may be our 
strict theory, as to the absolute necessity of a poetical auto- 
biography and the proper employment of the poetic faculty, 
we are too happy to get anything from a great poet, to 

raise any objection to the form of the gift. Any bequest 
of Wordsworth would be precious; a legacy then so ample 
and various as the “ Prelude” must yield no ordinary satis- 
faction. There are few lovers of poetry, even those who are 
far from being intensely Wordsworthian, who would not 
count it somewhat of a privilege to possess another long 
poem of his, another elaborate and long-cherished produc- 
tion of his peculiar genius; and surely it is some increase 
of the gratification to be informed at the same time how 
that poetic power arose, how that genius grew and throve 
—how that mind was formed that wrought so subtly, so 
insensibly,'yet so powerfully, upon the mind of England— 
what influences combined to inspire, what aliment was 
given to feed, and what various ingredients met together to 
form that strong and beneficent spirit which attained to 
such absoluteness of gentle authority with us, and cast 
such a calm and pure glory upon us. 

But a double interest gathers around the “ Prelude” 
when we consider that Wordsworth was not onlya great Poet, 
but likewise a mighty Poetical Innovator and ‘Revolutionist 
—the subverter of an old worn-out dynasty, and the inau- 
gurator of a new and vigorous race of monarchs in the 
Realm of Song. To many, and we confess ourselves of 
the number, he appears greater and more interesting as a 
Poetical Revolutionist than as a Poet. For such this 
history of his mind’s growth possesses a similar charm and 
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fascination to the confession of a successful revolutionary 
leader, as to the means he employed, and the steps he took 
for the overthrow of the one government, and the establish- 
ment of the other—as to the life which he led in obscurity, 
the sources from which he drew his strength, the allies 
whom heselected, the obscure difficulties which he overcame, 
and the many unsuccessful efforts which preceded the one 
triumphant uprising. In this story of the growth of his 
poetic power, we see how the revolutionary “force was ac- 
cumulated which shivered the glittering conventionalism, 
the starch prettinesses and the cold regularities then pro- 
fessing to be English Poetry—which cast down the gaudy 
throne of Darwin, and broke the feeble sceptre of Hayley ; 
we behold the young Innovator unconsciously preparing 
himself for the mighty enterprise, gathering strength from 
converse with nature, from sympathy with great events, 
and from communion with his own soul for re-invigorating 
and re-creating the poetry of his country; we are allowed 
to penetrate to those deep and hidden sources whence 
flowed the refreshing stream which renewed the whole 
Realm of English Song, and brought verdure, beauty and 
fertility where’ before were dry wastes and stunted growths. 
We profess anything but hatred and horror for the stern 
smiter of guilty rulers, and the righteous subverter of worth- 
less dynasties ; yet can feel the ple asure of turning aside for 
a moment from the terrible though noble deeds of the po- 
litical revolutionist to contemplate the altogether gracious 
work of the intellectual Innovator. In the region of 
Science and the Realm of Song, dynasties are innocently 

dethroned and empires holily founded. There the mere 
appearance of strength is sufficient to efface feebleness ; 
deformity is shamed into disappearance by the simple pre- 

sence of beauty—a meagre and imperfect philosophical 
system takes to flight, before the fiery chariot in which a 
truer and more mighty philosophy is borne along. Barren 
and conventional verse which for want of something better 
has usurped the style and title of Poetry—hides itself in 
shame and wholly disappears when the effulgence of true 
Poetry spreads itself abroad, and penetrates the surround- 
ing atmosphere. The intellectual Revolutionist fulfils his 
mission aud attains his elevation, stained by no crimes in 
the cause of progress, illustrated by no terrible services to 
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Humanity, covered with no doubtful glory, haunted by 
no remorse, followed by no mingled curses and _ blessings. 
All sinless are his services, all benignant is his path; pure 
blessing attends his elevation, stainless glory invests his 
name: unmingled gratitude consecrates his memory. He 
smites, by being gracious; he casts down by uplifting. 
He overthrows because he has constructed; he is a putter 
away of old things by reason of the new and more glorious 
things which he brings with him. Might of intellect and 
glory of soul are his whole revolutionary force; the 
creation of superior beauty constitutes his sole destruc- 
tiveness. 

Among these innocent Revolutionists, among these 
most illustrious Innovators, few can be said to hold a 
higher rank than Wordsworth. We have confessed that 
to us he is greater and more interesting as a poetical inno- 
vator than as a Poet. Our pleasure in his poems, and our 
admiration of his genius, considerable as they are, yield to 
our superior gratitude for the change which he wrought, 
the renewing spirit which he breathed into English intel- 
lect. This twofold greatness as a Poet and _ poetical 
Innovator constitutes the peculiarity and grandeur of his 
literary position. Few would dispute his rank as a conspi- 
cuous ornament and glory of English Literature. But in 
the History of English Poctry he stands forth the most 
striking and conspicuous figure—the result, doubtless, of 
his revolutionary eminence. Our national Literature owes 
double thanks to Wordsworth as one of her great contr- 
butors, and as her very greatest Reformer—as the de- 
stroyer of conventionalism and the restorer of ‘Truth and 
Nature—the demolisher of Darwin and the silencer of 
Hayley. The “ Excursion” effectually prevented the growth 
of another ‘“ Botanic Garden,” and obtained a signal 
triumph over the “ Triumphs of Temper.” He is not 
more welcome and admired as the hymner of the Intima- 
tions of Immortality in Youth, as the poet of the Clouds, 
as the glorifier of Duty, as the lingerer over innumerable 
objects of Nature, and countless hidden beauties of the 
human heart, than as the vindicator of Poetry from the 
low alliances which it had then formed, and the unsuitable 
and debasing tastes to which it was then subjected—from 
the mean service in which somebody had bound it to 
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“the Sugar Cane,” and the degrading connection which 
Philips had sought to establish between it and the “ Cider 
Vat.” Wedo not only admire his poems for their intrinsic 
worth and beauty; we look upon them as weapons of 
warfare, and trophies of victory—as the establishment of 
a better system, and the inauguration of a nobler dynasty. 
He was of the very highest class of intellectual Innovators 
—one of those whose glorious peculiarities we have just 
described. He was a creative Destroyer. He did not 
confine his assaults upon the old school of versifiers to 
prefaces and essays; he did not, like Gifford in the 
Baviad and Meeviad, smash a whole tribe of poetasters in 
a satire. He scattered the poetasters by revealing a poet 
—he smote conventionalism to death by manifesting Na- 
ture—he effaced meagre verses by producing noble poems. 
We have acknowledged that our admiration for the produc- 
tions of Wordsworth is exceeded by our gratitude for that 
renewal of our Literature which those productions effected. 
This confession by no means implies a low estimate of his 
poetical merits on our part; no vehement Wordsworthian 
need take fire at this declaration, and anticipate an on- 
slaught upon their idol in the few remarks which we pro- 
pose to make on his general character and eminence as a 
poet, previously to a particular examination of the “ Pre- 
lude.” 

Criticism would almost seem to have exhausted itself 
upon Wordsworth. No writer has ever passed through a 
more various critical ordeal, or known a greater diversity 
of critical fortune. He has been most under-estimated ; 
he has been somewhat over-prized. The laughing-stock 
of one generation, he became the idol of another. The 
early crusade against his poetry was general and savage ; 
the re-action in his favour was equally violent. Criticism 
has covered him with mire, and smothered him with gar- 
lands. Masters of wit and wisdom, accomplished judges 
of literature and the dictators of the world of letters, were 
never weary of laughing to scorn the unfortunate “Laker ;” 
and now not only have the great critics, the ruling powers 
in the literary world, been won over, but a whole genera- 
tion of young, passionate, and enthusiastic readers has 
cast itself in admiring reverence at the feet of the “ Philo- 
sophic Bard.” The great characteristics of his genius, his 
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devotion to Nature, his philosophic spirit, his simplicity, 
his power of finding beauty in humble life, and detecting 
grace in common objects, are familiar not only to the 
readers of poetry, but to a much more numerous class— 
the talkers about Poets. Gibbon says of Petrarch—“ His 
verses, or perhaps his name, are still repeated by the en- 
thusiasm or affectation of amorous sensibility.” In this 
case his perpetual sarcasm is fairly employed; the dispa- 
raging service which he has imposed upon the particle 
“or,” and which we believe is peculiar to the “ Lord of 
Ironry,” is not uncalled for here. Hundreds who have 
never sighed over one of the Sonnets, can talk fluently 
about Petrarch and Laura; multitudes who have not the 
slightest acquaintance with Paradise Lost, fall into easy 
ecstacies over “our Sublime Poet;”’ and numbers who 
have never ventured upon the “ Excursion,” nor even pe- 
rused one of the smaller poems, have “our Philosophic 
Bard” perpetually on their lips. We have now and then 
felt almost as tired of hearing Wordsworth denominated 
“the Philosophie Bard” as was the Athenian of hearing 
Aristides called the Just. We do not dispute the correct- 
ness of the title; we have no wish, as we have no power, 
to hurl him down from his eminence. ‘ The Philosophic 
Bard” fully merits the distinction; the Poet of Nature 
quite deserves the name; the Glorifier of our humbler 
Humanity has fairly won the reputation. These leading 
characteristics of Wordsworth’s genius have been often 
pointed out and amply dilated upon; but the whole of his 
poetical character has been by no means exhausted; and 
his poetical rank and eminence, the place which he will 
occupy among the mighty of the Realm of Song, is any- 
thing but settled—and is very fair debateable ground. 

We can scarcely imagine that any competent and un- 
prejudiced critic would refuse Wordsworth the title of a 
great Poet. His remarkable originality, the wide range of 
his sympathies, his power over language, and his great 
harmoniousness, amply vindicate for him the title—pro- 
claim him beyond all contradiction a mighty master of his 
art. But we cannot reckon him among the very mightiest 
—we do not hold him worthy to take rank with—transcen- 
dently great Poets. His undoubted and undisputable 
right to the title of “our Philosophic Bard” makes some- 
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thing against his claim to the dignity of a very great Poet. 
We do not mean to say that he is a too great philosopher 
to be an exceedingly great Poet. A rapid intuition and 
clear vision of truth, an exact perception of the relations 
and harmonies of things, comprehensiveness and Juminous- 
ness of intellect, are endowments without which there can 
exist no poet of the highest rank. The philosophic faculty 
is an invariable accompaniment of supreme poetic power. 
Surely the great characteristic of the “mens divinior,” is 
an especial proximity to truth, and an intense vision of 
what is most divine—a proximity so close, a vision so 
potent, as not simply to inform, but to ravish, and inspire 
the intellect, to refuse to be imparted formally and 
scientifically, and insist upon being delivered passionately, 
rhythmically and lyrically. Now we do not say that any 
great poet can have an inconvenient excess of ‘ the vision 
and the faculty divine ;” we do not assert that Wordsworth 
is too well off in this respect—that his greatness as a philo- 
sopher detracts from his supremacy as a poet, but we do 
mean to say that he philosophizes too much, to stand on 
the very topmost Parnassian peak. We do not complain 
of the pervading presence of the philosophic faculty ; but 
we do aceuse him of a prosaic proneness to philosophizing. 
A transcendent poet cannot be too reflective ; but he may 
very easily make too many reflections—a fault which 
Wordsworth is perpetually committing. In him the Poet 
and the Philosopher are never wholly blended; they 
always stand somewhat apart. His philosophic faculty is 
not so absolutely commanded, and so easily wielded by his 
poetic power, as the production of the very highest poetry 
requires it to be. In him the Poet was not mighty enough 
to pervade and subjugate without suppressing the philo- 
sopher, and to appropriate him to his own purposes. Thus 
instead of being most philosophical when he is most 
poetical, he gratifies his reflective propensity at the ex- 
pense of his poetry ; instead of uplifting philosophy into 
the regions of poetry, he descends from the heights of 
imagination to the level of philosophizing. Instead of 
performing the whole journey on Pegasus (and that much- 
maligned quadruped is really a very serviceable animal, 
capable of galloping any distance, and undergoing any 
exertion), he is perpetually mounting, dismounting ani 
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re-mounting. After having opened a fair vision or com- 
menced a grand harmony, he must indulge in some reflec- 
tions, not always striking or profound; he slips from a 
rapture into a remark, and terminates a mighty burst by a 
philosophical commonplace. 

This will help to account for the ever-recurring infliction 
of those passages of pure and oppressive prose which dis- 
paragers of Wordsworth so loudly exclaim against, and of 
which even ardent admirers cannot help now and then 
complaining—for those dull, feeble, and misplaced lines 
which so unnecessarily impair the perfectness of a charm- 
ing little poem, and those long dreary flats which take so 
much away from the pleasure of the “ Excursion.” Of 
course in a long poem like the “ Excursion,” level tracts are 
to be allowed of and made welcome; it would be some- 
thing of a waste for every line to be brilliant and every 
thought sublime; unvaried splendour is wearisome ; un- 
mitigated sublimity is oppressive ; instead of being dissatis- 
fied, we must even feel grateful to Wordsworth for relieving 
the “Excursion” by shady spots and places of repose. But 
the poem in question abounds with examples of another 
and less welcome peculiarity which we have explained 
above. He not merely interposes level tracts between his 
heights, he is not only lavish of prose at a proper distance 
from his poetry, but he dashes his very poetry with prose ; 
he thrusts into the very middle of a lofty burst or splendid 
description some fee ‘ble line, some slight remark; he 
throws our spirits into a elorious glow, and then suddenly 
makes us cool again, before we have had time to feel the 
divine heat. He seems incapable of a sustained flight, or 
at least shows himself unwilling to stay any time upon 
the wing. If he has ventured to carry us aloft, he appears 
anxious to replace us safe on the ground as soon as pos- 
sible. Now a very great Poet, though incapable of being 
for ever upon the wing, is equ: ally incapable of these short 
and broken flights ; without being entirely mastered even 
“by the vision and fi culty divine” he yet loves in a measure 
to abandon himself to their influences ; he gladly trusts 
himself to their guidance; he delights in their frequent 
and ample exercise. ‘Though not the slave of his peculiar 
power, he is by no means afraid of it ; he does not wish to 
appear quict beneath the glow of inspiration, and tame 
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in the midst of rapture. He welcomes the ecstacy because 
he knows himself strong ; he cares not how high he soars, 
for he is absolute master of his wing. He does not feel 
under the necessity of proving his self-possession by spoil- 
ing a glorious burst by a trite reflection. Such appears to 
us the not unfrequent predicament of Wordsworth. We 
will not go far or search minutely for instances; we will 
take the oft-quoted lines in the beginning of the 
* Excursion.” 


* O many are the Poets that are sown 
By Nature! men endowed with highest gifts 
The vision and the faculty divine, 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse, 
(Which in the docile season of their youth 
It was denied them to acquire, through lack 
Of culture and the inspiring aid of books, 
Or haply by a temper too serene, 
Or a nice backwardness afraid of shame,) 
Nor having e’er, as Life advanced, been led 
By circumstance to take unto the height 
‘The measure of themselves, those favoured Beings, 
All but a seattered few, live out their time 
Husbanding that which they possess within, 
And go to the grave, unthought of.” 


Surely the hidden poets may be more poetically celebrated ; 
surely the mute inglorious Miltons are worthy of a 
glorifying more Miltonic. The burst promises well, the 
rapture begins bravely to sink almost immediately into pure 
prose. The fourth line, “ Yet wanting the accomplishment 
of verse,” is painfully and most needlessly prosaic ; and the 
poetic apostrophe becomes a very quiet, correct, though 
somewhat too parenthetical a statement of the causes 
which keep born poets from becoming manifest poets. We 
have not space to multiply instances, but must refer the 
reader to the “ Excursion,” passim. The smaller poems of 
course are of a more sustained excellence ; but even they 
will bear out our assertion. His multitudinous sonnets 
vannot be all expected to be first-rate. We grant that 
some are next door to perfection ; but we cannot think of 
many that are not disfigured by some slight thought, some 
feeble expression, and some prosaic line, quite astonishing 
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in a poet of such power as Wordsworth, and more surprising 
for the glorious company in which they happen to be. 

His very pre-eminence as a poetical Innovator con- 
tributes somewhat to impair his supremacy as a Poet. He 
did not merely write from impulse ; he wrote likewise upon 
system. His poetry does not simply flow from the neces- 
sity of utterance, and the fulness of inspiration. His 
poems are protests against an old system, and expositions of 
anew. There is a purpose in his poetry beyond the common 
purpose of bestowing pleasure and conferring exaltation 
which Poetry assumes to itself. His productions were not 
merely meant to delight and uplift the world, they were 
designed to reform the Realm of Song. This elaborately 
pursued and never forgotten purpose is too apparent in all 
his works, and hinders the attainment of supreme poetic 
excellence. It checks the current of his inspiration, and 
interferes with the full, free flow of his verse. The poetical 
Reformer too frequently encumbers the Poet : the Inspired 
Utterer too quickly disappears in the upholder of asystem. 
Hence arise the most conspicuous faults of his poetry—his 
extravagant simplicity, his selection of absurdly humble 
themes, and hopelessly uninteresting characters 

Another hindrance to his attainment of poetical supre- 
macy was his comparative deficiency as a master of the 
heart. His wide and various sympathy with humanity 
largely contributed to make him a great Poet; but his 
knowledge of man was not sufficiently intimate and pro- 
found; his mastery of the heart was not sufficiently abso- 
lute, to give him rank among the very greatest Poets. 
The heart of man was no unknown land to him: but into 
its deepest deeps he did not venture. Familiar with the 
quiet and pleasant bowers where the affections repose, he 
scarcely penetrated into the awfulrecesses where the passions 
abide. He had a clear and exact discernment of many of 
the hidden places of human nature; but its mightiest and 
most tremendous secrets were scarcely confided to him. 
He could minutely analyse the feelings of the little girl 
towards her pet lamb; he could reveal to all the tender- 
ness of the tie that bound the mother and her idiot boy 
together; he could describe with tolerable power the 
sweetness of wedded felicity as once enjoyed by the Soli- 
tary in the “Excursion ;” he had a singular insight into the 
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feelings and thoughts of children; but he shrank from 
uttering the passions of man in their full strength and 
intensity ; and he has hardly ever grappled with the im- 
mense capacities of woman’s heart. He seems to have 
derived such insight into humanity as he possessed from 
a true observance of gesture, looks, movements, and all 
external demonstrations. Wherever his eye could help 
him, and suggest secrets to his ever active thought, there 
he was full of knowledge; thus he was wholly at home 
with children, those most demonstrative of creatures, 
whose every feeling comes out, whose every half-formed 
thought and transient emotion paint themselves in the 
countenance, or are indicated by movement and gesture. 
But that large and various knowledge of life which comes 
from free, rough intercourse with the world was scarcely his. 
He had not attained that loftier and more awful lore, that 
strange intimacy with the deeps of passion and emotion 
which Shakespeare acquired no one knows how, and to 
which all other masters of the heart have ascended through 
the stern portal of experience. Where his eye could help 
his intellect, he showed ample acquaintance with human 
nature ; but the lore which the heart and soul must win 
from themselves, and for themselves, he never fully learned. 
Were we asked to point out his most intense and passionate 
strain, we should mention the lines called the Complaint, 
beginning with “’Tis said, that some have died for love:” 
it is classed among the Poems founded: on the Affections. 
The agonised impatience which the mourner pours forth 
on the smiling stillness and happy regularity of Nature, 
and his bitter intolerance of her beauty and glory, are 
terribly true to the nature of intense and absorbing sor- 
row. But we do not recollect another strain of his in the 
same key. The enthusiast of love, of grief, of joy, will 
hardly repair to Wordsworth for adequate expression of his 
absorption, his agony or his ecstacy. 

The intensely religious soul would likewise find Words- 
worth insufficient for its demands. He appears on the same 
terms with the spiritual affections as with most others. 
He is acquainted, but not intimate; he has looked into 
the soul, but is scarcely familiar with itsdeeps. He takes 
every opportunity of offering homage to Religion; he 
has nobly asserted the religiousness of Nature; the “ Ex- 
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cursion” abounds in vindications of Providence; he has 
devoted a sonnet to the celebration of every remarkable 
event in the Church-History of England. Religion always 
finds him respectful and reverent, and must reckon him 
among her upholders and champions. But the soul does 
not recognise him for one of its mighty masters ; in him it 
does not bow before one of its awful utterers. His calm 
and meditative Muse kept herself aloof from the strivings 
and wrestlings of the aspiring soul; its breathings after 
holiness borrowed nothing from his harmonies; he never 
ventures to glorify the contact of the spirit of man with 
the Holy Ghost. His “ Labourer’s Noonday Hymn” is 
not so much a Labourer’s Hymn as a hymn written for a 
Labourer. It sounds like a form of petition composed for 
a labouring man by a superior friend and pious patron, 
instead of being the very thoughts and intense feelings of 
a godly and prayerful son of toil, adequately expressed by 
a great Artist. We may form an exact idea of the power 
of Wordsworth as a spiritual utterer by comparing such of 
his poetry as may be called religious with the sacred Odes 
of Lamartine. The Englishman contemplates ; the French- 
man soars— Wordsworth looks reverently upon things di- 
vine; Lamartine is lost therem—the one stands near in 
calm veneration and unfeigned awe ; the other plunges into 
the deeps of his own soul, and is lost in the abyss of God 
—the dweller among the Lakes abounds in pious reflec- 
tions and gentle aspirations; the Pilgrim of the Holy 
Land ascends from ecstasy to ecstasy—Wordsworth cele- 
brates Duty ; Lamartine pants after God. 

Such are our ideas as to the poetic character and rank 
of Wordsworth. With enough insight and _ philosophic 
breadth to make him a§ great poet he philosophized too 
much for a transcendently great one. His large and 
various sympathy with humanity helped him to a high 
poetic eminence ; but he wanted that deep intimacy with 
the human heart, that power over the passions without 
which poetic supremacy cannot be attained: the same may 
be said as to his powers of expression. They are consider- 
able indeed. He _ possessed great mastery over the 
English language; but it is never so absolute and un- 
limited as to astonish us. Language does not appear his 
servant always at command. When his requirements from 
it are most exactly and happily obeyed, he seems to have 
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taken great pains to secure that obedience. Though abound- 
ing in descriptions of the greatest beauty, in expressions of 
the utmost felicity, and in memorable sentences memorably 
worded, he yet lacks that free, full, unbounded and mag- 
nificent flow of expression, that “large utterance of the 
early Gods” that distinguished Byron above every other 
modern English poet. Our estimate of the harmony of 
his numbers exactly corresponds with that of his power of 
expression. He is remarkably harmonious; perhaps no 
poet who has written so much, has produced a greater 
number of musical lines. His music is always sufficient 
to please us, often rich enough to delight, but is seldom 
so deep, thrilling and delicious as to 
** Take the prisoned soul 
And lap it in Elysium.” 

He scarcely ever reaches the lofty and sustained music of 
the Paradise Lost, or entrances us with the exquisite melody 
of Comus. Shelley now and then breathes a vague, aerial 
and enchanting melody beyond the reach of Wordsworth ; 
and the occasional deliciousness of Coleridge’s harmony 
defies the rivalry of his friend. 

Such is the rank which we would assign to Wordsworth 
—a very high one, but not the very highest in the Realm 
of Song: and we cannot greatly respect the discernment 
or the impartiality of the critic who would refuse him this 
lofty place. In originality he surpassed all the poets of his 
day, and most of those of every other time. No poet owed 
less to his predecessors, or borrowed less from his contem- 
poraries. No man of genius lived more wholly on his own 
resources, or stands more remarkably apart and by him- 
self. He was no mere restorer of our olden poetry; he 
did something more than reflect the glory of the Eliza- 
bethan age. He reminds us of no writer, ancient or 
modern. With a force and wealth of genius altogether 
below that of Milton, with creative power infinitely infe- 
rior, he was much less of a borrower than that lord of all 
lore and master of all antiquity. His very harmony is 
original. Now and then in the “ Excursion,” and more fre- 
quently in the “ Prelude,” his blank verse‘catches the Mil- 
tonic flow; but as a rule, his rhythm is entirely and 
curiously his own; his melody bespeaks his originality, 
and separates him from all other “ breathers of harmonious 
breath.” He was the poet of Nature as no Englishman 
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before or since has been. He had attained to a deep and 
tender intimacy with Nature that has never been exceeded, 
if ever equalled. Others may have described more splen- 
didly ; others may have spiritualised as subtly; but no 
one has combined such splendour of description, with 
such subtlety of spiritualising; no one has at once so glo- 
rified Nature and drawn so much from her. No soul per- 
haps either breathed so much of its own life into her, or 
was so mightily inspired by her. 


“ What life is ministered by each bright thing, 
My glowing sou! returns the quickening.” 


He may be said to have originated that worship of Nature 
so peculiarly characteristic of our day, and which, notwith- 
standing all its sentimental perversion, seems to us the 
purest, strongest and most universal enthusiasm of this our 
time. All great poets have delighted in Nature, and have 
glorified her; but Wordsworth was the first who exalted 
the love of Nature into a passionate and absorbing worship. 
The English poets who next to him partake most strongly 
of this enthusiasm, Byron, Shelley and Keats, came 
after him and may have caught it partly from him. 
Had this keen perception of external beauty, this intense 
Worship of Nature, and this entire mastery of her secrets 
and meanings, been his only gift, it would have been suf- 
ficient to make him a great poet. Our idea of his great- 
ness is wonderfully heightened when we think of the 
rhymesters to whom he succeeded, and the verses which his 
poetry supplanted. It is wonderful how such originality of 
conception, such freshness of feeling, such natural grace 
and simple sweetness of expression, such liquid harmony 
of numbers, could arise, amidst such poverty of thought, 
such tawdry conventionalism of feeling, such gaudy stiff- 
ness of expression, and such empty smoothness and dull 
uniformity of flow. 

It is now time to see how all this came to pass—how 
the great Poet was formed—how Wordsworth became what 
he was—in short, to study the “ Prelude.” And it will not 
perhaps be amiss here to repeat a remark made above, that 
in making acquaintance with the “‘ Prelude” we become ac- 
guainted not only with the growth of a Poet’s mind, but 
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with the origin of a Revolution in English Poetry. A 
charm and glory will light upon the “ Prelude,” indepen- 
dent of its own intrinsic merit, and its professed subject. A 
deeper and more absorbing interest will attend our pro- 
gress through its pages, if we always bear in mind that 
every circumstance which contributed to make Wordsworth 
a poet, every influence which lent him inspiration, helped 
to bring about that Revolution which so thoroughly re- 
newéd our National Literature, and for which every writer 
and reader in the United Kingdom is the better. Of 
threefold interest is the “ Prelude,” threefold is the worth 
that hallows, and the glory that invests it. In it we enjoy 
a noble poem, study a great mental autobiography, and 
trace the origin of a mighty literary Revolution. The 
lover of poetry, the student of the mind, and the literary 
and historical critic, will all find a feast provided for them 
in the “ Prelude,” which we will now consider. 

Upon the character of the ‘ Prelude” as a poem we will 
defer all general remarks, until by extracts and analysis 
we have done our best to enable our readers to concur or 
disagree with such remarks. As regards the history of 
the work, we cannot do better than quote the extract from 
the Preface to the “ Excursion” quoted in the Preface to 
the “Prelude.” The “ Excursion” appeared in 1814. 

“‘ Several years ago, when the author retired to his native 
mountains with the hope of being able to construct a lite- 
rary work that might live, it was a reasonable thing that 
he should take a review of his own mind, and examine how 
far Nature and Education had qualified him for such an 
employment. As subsidiary to this preparation, he under- 
took to record, in verse, the origin and progress of his own 
powers, as far as he was acquainted with them. That 
work, addressed to a dear friend, most distinguished for 
his knowledge and genius, and to whom the author’s intel- 
lect is deeply indebted, has been long finished; and the 
result of the investigation which gave rise to it was a de- 
termination to compose a Philosophical Poem containing 
views of Man, Nature and Society, and to be entitled the 
‘Recluse ;’ as having for its principal subject the sensations 
and opinions of a Poet living in retirement.” This prepa- 
ratory Poem is the “Prelude.” It was commenced in 1799, 
and finished in 1805. The dear friend to whom it is 
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addressed was Coleridge. It is divided into fourteen 
books, whose several titles, ‘‘ Childhood and School-time,” 
“ Residence at Cambridge,” “ Summer Vacation,” “The 
Alps,” “ Residence in London,” “ Love of Nature Leading 
to Love of Man,” “Residence in France,” “Imagination and 
Taste, how Impaired and Restored”—briefly and vaguely 
indicate the influences which conspired to form the poet, 
and the gradual and distinct operation of which Words- 
worth here minutely unfolds. 

The Poem opens most charmingly with a burst of de- 
light over the abandoned town, and the regained hills and 
streams. The youthful Wordsworth has just escaped from 
the din and darkness of London, his native Lakes and 
mountains are his own once more—his own for life: his 
passion for liberty is gratified in all fulness. He has re- 
turned to the gracious bosom of Nature, never again to 
be plucked therefrom. 





* There would I find a settled rest 
While others go and come, 
No more a stranger or a guest, 
But like a child at home.” 


Sweetly does he exult in this Nature, gloriously does he 
revel in this liberty. But he soon bethinks himself of 
duty, of the duty he owes to his intellect, to the God who 
gave it, and man for whose gain and glory it was given. 
In the full glow of enjoyment, in the very rapture of the 
revel, he remembers that he has faculties to be employed 
—that there are tasks to be performed. How shall he 
best and most fitly task himself? What can he do so well 
as produce a great poem? He considers the matter 
deeply; he revolves many subjects; he is perplexed by 
their variety; he is perplexed by self-distrust. Let us 
hear himself :— 


“ Sometimes the ambitious Power of choice, mistaking 

Proud spring-tide swellings for a regular sea, 

Will settle on some British theme, some old 
Romantic tale by Milton left unsung ; 

Were often turning to some gentle place 

Within the groves of Chivalry, I pipe 

lo shepherd swains, or seated harp in hand, 

Amidst reposing knights by a river-side 
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Or fountain, listen to the grave reports 

Of dire enchantments faced and overcome 

By the strong mind, and tales of warlike feats 
Where spear encountered spear, and sword with sword 
Fought as if conscious of the blazonry 

That the shield bore, so glorious was the strife ; 
Whence inspiration for a song that winds 
Through ever-changing scenes of votive quest 
Wrongs to redress, harmonious tribute paid 

To patient courage and unblemished truth, 

To firm devotion, zeal unquenchable, 

And Christian meekness hallowing faithful loves. 
Sometimes more sternly moved, I would relate 
How vanquished Mithridates northward passed, 
And hidden in the cloud of years, became 

Odin, the Father of the race by whom 

Perished the Roman Empire ;_ how the friends 
And followers of Sertorius, out of Spain 

Flying, found shelter in the Fortunate Isles, 

And left their usages, their arts and laws, 

To disappear by a slow, gradual death, 

To dwindle and to perish one by one, 

Starved in these narrow bounds; but not the soul 
Of Liberty, which fifteen hundred years 

Survived, and when the European came 

With skill and power that might not be withstood, 
Did, like a pestilence, maintain its hold, 

And wasted down by glorious death that race 

Of natural heroes: or I would record 

How in tyrannic times some high-souled man, 
Unnamed among the chronicles of kings, 

Suffered! in silence for Truth’s sake; or tell 

How that one Frenchman through continued force 
Of meditation on the inhuman deeds 

Of those who conquered first the Indian Isles, 
Went single in his ministry across 

The Ocean; not to comfort the oppressed, 

Sut like a thirsty wind, to roam about 

Withering the Oppressor ; how Gustavus sought 
Help at his need in Dalecarlia’s mines ; 
How Wallace fought for Scotland ; left the name 
Of Wallace to be found, like a wild flower, 
All over his dear Country ; left the deeds 
Of Wallace, like a family of Ghosts, 

To people the steep rocks, and river-banks, 
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Her natural sanctuaries, with a local soul 
Of independence and stern liberty. 
Sometimes it suits me better to invent 

A tale from my own heart, more near akin 
To my own passions and habitual thoughts ; 
Some variegated story, in the main 

Lofty, but the unsubstantial structure melts 
Before the very sun that brightens it, 

Mist into air dissolving! Then a wish, 
My best and favourite aspiration, mounts 
With yearning towards some philosophic song 
Of Truth that cherishes our daily life ; 
With meditations passionate from deep 
Recesses in man’s heart, immortal verse 
Thoughtfully fitted to the Orphean lyre ; 
But from this awful burthen I full soon 
Take refuge, and beguile myself with trust 
That mellower years will bring a riper mind 
And clearer insight.” 


How admirable are these lines, both in themselves, and as 
a graceful gathering together of grand Epic themes! Many 
of them too, especially some at the beginning, have some- 
what of a Miltonic flow. We wish that we had space to 
quote the lines that immediately follow, descriptive of the 
various hindrances from within and from without, imperfec- 
tions in the chosen theme, self-distrust and conscious lack 
of power, which beset every high intellectual aspirant, and 
ambitious literary projector. From this very state of per- 
plexity, and impotence, how subtly and gracefully does he 
make a beginning for the story of his mental life ! 


** Was it for this 
That one, the fairest of all rivers, loved 
To blend his murmurs with my nurse’s song, 
And from his alder-shades and rocky falls, 
And from his fords and shallows, sent a voice 
That flowed along my dreams? For this didst thou, 
O Derwent! winding among grassy holms, 
Where I was looking on, a babe in arms, 
Make ceaseless music that composed my thoughts 
To more than infant softness, giving me 
Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind 
A foretaste, a dim earnest of the calm 
That Nature breathes among the hills and groves ? 
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When he had left the mountains, and received 
On his smooth breast the shadow of those towers 
That yet survive, a shattered monument 

Of feudal sway, the bright blue river passed 
Along the margin of our terrace walk ; 

A tempting playmate whom we dearly loved. 

O, many a time have I, a five years’ child, 

In a small mill-race severed from his stream, 
Made one long bathing of a summer’s day ; 
Basked in the sun, and plunged and basked again 
Alternate, all a summer's day, or scoured 

The sandy fields, leaping through flowery groves 
Of yellow ragwort ; or when rock and hill, 

The woods, and distant Skiddaw’s lofty height 
Were bronzed with deepest radiance, stood alone 
Beneath the sky, as if I had been born 

On Indian plains, and from my mother’s hut 
Had run abroad in wantonness, to sport 

A naked savage, in the thunder shower. 

Fair seed-time had my soul; and I grew up 
Fostered alike by beauty and by fear ; 

Much favoured in my birth-place.” 


As with many other great men, there was a singular 
harmony between the birth-place and the destiny of 
Wordsworth. The scenes of his infancy prepared him for 
his calling. It was fit that the great poet of Nature 
should receive his birth and spend his childhood among 
her fairest scenes. It was most meet for the great quick- 
ener of English intellect, the great restorer of English 
poetry, to be born in the most beautiful region of England. 
To overthrow that gaudy conventionalism, that empty 
jingle which had usurped and degraded the throne of 
English Poetry, it required a soul to be steeped from its 
very infancy in the utmost glory of Nature, and to be 
rained on by all those gracious influences, perpetually 
wafted from those divine lakes, mountains, streams and 
waterfalls. Many of the incidents of his childhood have 
been the portion of us all. Is there any one among us, who, 
although with no such hallowed stream as the Derwent to 
disport in, has not— 


*€ Made one long bathing of a summer’s day ; 
Basked in the sun, and plunged and basked again 
Alternate” P 
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Oneortwo passages of the “ Prelude” brought Lamartine’s 
**Confidences” vividly to our mind. Certain boyish frolics of 
the English Poet remind us very strongly of similar scenes 
in the boyhood of the great Frenchman ; the rapture of the 
little climber of the Lakes, when he had reached and ra- 
vished the raven’s nest, made us think of the grand hunt 
after the eagle’s nest, over which Lamartine’s minute de- 
scription throws such an indescribable charm. Both were 
most earnest and passionate skaters; both delighted in 
that peculiarly Teutonic sport. We would recommend all 
masters of the great winter-recreation to compare Words- 
worth’s delight in the skates (“ Prelude,” p. 21), with the 
homage which Lamartine has rendered them (“‘Confidences,” 
p- 113). Fine as Wordsworth’s description is, there seems 
to us a greater beauty, and fuller unction, in Lamartine’s 
confession of rapture. There was something of similarity, 
too, in the general bringing up of the two poets. The 
habits of the early years of both were wholly rural; the 
earliest associates of both were villagers; and both acknow- 
ledge that much of the tenderness of their souls, much of 
their love of man, may be traced to the fulness and free- 
dom of their early association with simple and unperverted 
sons of labour and the soil. 

We have no time to follow Wordsworth through all the 
happy or peculiar experiences of his boyhood and first 
youth, and to trace every step by which the love of Nature 
grew from an infantile delight into a mighty and absorbing 
passion. Most minutely does he unfold the progress; he 
lingers over many a specially terrible and beautiful aspect 
of Creation, and mentions not a few incidents and expe- 
riences which endeared Nature to his boyish heart. How 
exquisitely do the following lines set before us this his first 
love of Nature :— 


“A boy I loved the sun, 

Not as I since have loved him, as a pledge 

And surety of our earthly life, a light 

Which we behold, and feel we are alive— 

Nor for his bounty to so many worlds ; 

But for this cause, that I had seen him lay 

His beauty on the morning hills, had seen 

The western mountain touch his setting orb, 

[in many a thoughtless hour when from excess 
Curistian Teacuer.—No. 51. I 
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Of happiness, my blood appeared to flow 

For its own pleasure, and I breathed with joy. 
And from like feeling, humble though intense, 
To patriotic and domestic love 

Analogous, the moon to me was dear ; 

For I could dream away my purposes, 
Standing to gaze upon her, while she hung 
Midway between the hills, as if she knew 

No other region, but belonged to thee ; 

Yea, appertained by a peculiar right 

To thee and thy grey huts, thou one dear Vale!” 


applied what he calls “ creative sensibility,” the power of 
feeling intensely, and devising expression for that feeling 
—a power universal in childhood :— 


To this enjoyment of outward grandeur and beauty he 





*“ By uniform control of after years 
In most abated or suppressed ; in some 
Through every change of growth and of decay 
Pre-eminent till death,” — 


in other words the poetic power: this creative sensibility, 
blending itself with his early and sensational enjoyment of 
Nature, exalted that sensation into a deep and earnest 
passion. He mingled his own personality with the out- 
ward creation. Nature became personified—became an 
active Power, a living Being. He had before received 
from her delight; he now breathed upon her life of his 
own, and had life of hers imparted in return. In what a 
grand and noble strain does he declare this crowning love, 
this finished, exalted passion :— 


annie 


‘Thus while the days flew by, and years passed on, 
From Nature and her overflowing soul 
I had received so much, that all my thoughts 
Were steeped in feeling. I was only then 
Contented when with bliss ineffable 
I felt the sentiment of Being spread 
O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still, 
O’er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart : 
O’er all that leaps, and runs, and shouts, and sings, 


—— 
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Or beats the gladsome air; o’er all that glides 
Beneath the wave, yea, in the wave itself, 
And mighty depth of waters. _Wender not 

If high the transport, great the joy I felt, 
Communing in this sort through earth and heaven 
With every form of creature, as it looked 
Towards the Uncreated with a countenance 
Of adoration, with an eye of love. 

One song they sung, and it was audible, 

Most audible then, when the fleshly ear, 
O’ercome by humblest prelude of that strain, 
Forgot her functions, and slept undisturbed.” 


The Second-Book leaves him, about eighteen, a wor- 
shipper of Nature, than whom an intenser did not breathe— 
with so much of the great poet built up and complete in 
him. We do not say that we prefer the first two books 
to the rest of the “Prelude ;” perhaps the Residence in 
France has a fuller and more unbroken fineness of flow, 
and certainly possesses for us a more intense and sustained 
attraction. But these first books more abound in charm- 
ing extractable passages than any of the remainder, and 
we are sorry that we have not space for more. 

His residence at Cambridge, to which the Third Book 
is devoted, does not seem much to have influenced or 
greatly to have developed his poetic growth. The child 
and pupil of Nature did not become the hero of the 
Schools; the reveller in her golden liberty did not turn 
out a hard reader; the creature of the lakes and moun- 
tains was not exalted or depressed into a winner of prizes, 
and a luminary of his College. University life appears 
to have been with Wordsworth rather a time of social en- 


joyment than one of hard study :— 


“ Of Colleve labours, of the Lecturer’s room 
All studded round, as thick as chairs could stand, 
With loyal students faithful to their books, 
Half and half idlers, hardy recusants, 
And honest dunces—of important days, 
Examinations, when the man was weighed 
As in a balance ! of excessive hopes, 
Tremblings withal, and commendable fears, 
Small jealousies, and triumphs good or bad, 
Let others that know more speak as they know - 

12 
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Such glory was but little sought by me, 
And little won.” 


He seems to have enjoyed the pleasures, rather than to 
have fulfilled the duties, of University life. He boated, 
he rode, he feasted, he made merry. Yet he was not a 
thorough idler, or a mere rioter. If the student was but 
slightly developed, if the social man somewhat prominently 
displayed himself, yet the contemplator was by no means 
destroyed. Neither College toils, nor College gaieties, 
could unteach the Pupil of Nature. The “ Cherub Con- 
templation” was still dearer than all his College compa- 
nions. The intoxication of a day upon the hills was still 
more glorious than getting drunk in Milton’s room—a 
privilege enjoyed by Wordsworth. Yet the nobler influ- 
ences of the place did not fail to act upon him :— 





“‘ Imagination slept, 
And yet not utterly. I could not print 
Ground where the grass had yielded to the steps 
Of generations of illustrious men, 
Unmoved. I could not always lightly pass 
Through the same gateways, sleep where they had slept, 


Wake where they waked, range that inclosure old, ’ 
That garden of great intellects, undisturbed. 
Place also by the side of this dark sense : 


Of noble feeling, that those spiritual men— 

Even the great Newton’s own ethereal self— 
Seemed humbled in these precincts thence to be 
The more endeared. Their several memories here 
(Even like their persons in their portraits, clothed 
With the accustomed garb of daily life) 

Put on a lowly and a touching grace 

Of more distinct humanity, that left 

All genuine admiration unimpaired. 

Beside the pleasant Mill of Trompington 

I laughed with Chaucer in the hawthorn shade ; 
Heard him, while birds were warbling, tell his tales 
Of amorous passion. And that gentle Bard 
Chosen by the Muses for their Page of State, 
Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded heaven 
With the moon’s beauty, and the moon’s soft pace, 
I called him Brother, Englishman, and Friend ! 
Yea our blind Poet, who, in his latter day, 

Stood almost single, uttering odious truth— 
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Darkness before, and danger’s voice behind— 
Soul-awful—if the earth has ever lodged 

An awful soul—I seemed to see him here 
Familiarly, and in his scholar’s «ress 
Bounding before me, yet a stripling youth— 
A boy, no better with his rosy cheeks 
Angelical, keen eyes, courageous look, 

And conscious step of purity and pride. 
Among the band of my compeers was one 
Whom chance had stationed in the very room 
Honoured by Milton’s name. O temperate dard ! 
Be it confest that for the first time, seated 
Within thy innocent lodge and oratory, 

One of a festive circle, | poured out, 
Libations to thy Memory drunk, till pride 
And gratitude grew dizzy in a brain 

Never excited by the fumes of wine 

Before that hour, or since.” 

What a strange experience! Miltonic enthusiasm 
bringing on a transgression of Miltonic abstemiousness in 
the Miltonic Holy Ground! One of Milton’s greatest 
successors getting drunk for the first and last time to the 
honour and glory of the mighty poet in Milton’s own 
room! There is something so rich and rare in the expe- 
rience that we can hardly imagine a teetotaller quarrelling 
with it. 

Upon the whole Wordsworth does not appear a very 
affectionate son of his Alma Mater. Her conventionalisms 
offended him, he assails much of her discipline as petty, 
trivial and deadening; he utters aspirations after a higher 
and more ideal Place of Culture, where “ written lore” 
should be more endeared to the intellect, where should be 
manifest in all their complete glory, “the enamoured 
soul, the yielding truth,” and where book-knowledge 
should have won from him, 

** An homage frankly offered up, like that 
Which I had paid to Nature.” 
He must then be reckoned among the many illustrious 
men who have felt no very strong love towards their Alma 
Mater. Without disliking her like Milton, detesting her 
like Dryden, or publicly assailing her and disclaiming all 
obligation to her like Gibbon, he was anything but an 
enthusiastic votary, an intensely grateful son. He was an 
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illustrious Johnian, but not illustrious as a Johnian. He 
is one of those famous men whose fame was not won at a 
University, and would have been won had he never been 
at one. He distinctly declares that College life did 
little for him—did little to foster his genius, and en- 
large his poetic power. England owes very little gratitude 
for one of her greatest poets to the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Book Fourth dilates upon the joys of the Summer 
Vacation after his first residence at Cambridge. Full of 
great thoughts, rapturous bursts, “ numerous verse,” and 
charming incidents, it does not much advance the history 
of his mind. The spirit of College gaiety pursued him to 
the hills—turned him now and then from an absorbed 
contemplator into a rural frolicker, and infused a greater 
fulness of life, passion and human feeling into his enjoy- 
ment of Nature. A country merry-making is most de- 
lightfully described, but we have only room for some lines 
in assertion of a very peculiar and very grand experience. 
We are perpetually hearing of the blissful power of Nature 
to strengthen the weak, gladden the sorrowful, and uplift 
the downcast ; but Wordsworth ascribes to a glorious day 
in a glorious region the property of gladdening the glad, 
and strengthening the strong—the truth of which ascrip- 
tion most deep lovers of Nature have not seldom expe- 
rienced. 

** Gently did my soul 
Put off her veil, and, self-transmuted, stand 
Naked, as in the presence of her God ; 
While on I walked, a comfort seemed to touch 
A heart that had not been disconsolate ; 
Strength came where weakness was not known to be, 
At least not felt; and restoration came 
Like an intruder knocking at the door 
Of unacknowledged weariness.” 

“ Books” are the theme of Book Fifth—in our estima- 
tion, if not the most poetical and fascinating, yet the most 
remarkable portionof the“ Prelude.” Thetreatment of such 
a seemingly exhausted theme, is simple, grand and unex- 
pected. We meet with no criticisms upon particular books, 
and no vulgar raptures over books in general; but we are 
delighted by some magnificent lamentations over the 
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perishableness of the records of human thoughts, and a 
grand vision in which is symbolised the ineffable precious- 
ness of those two great results and expressions of human 
intellect, pure Mathematics, and high Poetry. The “Prelude” 
contains more charming passages, and a richer flow of verse; 
but as an imagination, this vision seems to us the grandest 
thing in the poem. The Arab, mounted on a dromedary, 
and pursued over a pathless desert by a devouring deluge, 
with a stone (Euclid’s Elements) and a shell (Harmonious 
Utterance) in his hand, which he would fain hide from the 
pursuing waters, has haunted us ever since we made its 
acquaintance. As a rule we are not fond of the dreams 
which writers of Fiction are apt to make their leading 
characters dream. Novelists have a bad habit of treating 
their readers to some very stupid and unedifying dream of 
the hero or heroine ; we heartily wish that the said hero 
or heroine slept more soundly, or kept awake altogether. 
We do not always admire the dreams to which poets, and 
those no mean ones, have such frequent recourse. But 
there are a few grand exceptions. We cannot thank Ten- 
nyson too much for the vision of the body-laden ship in 
“In Memoriam ;” and this vision of the awful desert, the 
devoted Arab, the mighty stone, the harmonious shell, 
and the pursuing waters—is indeed a noble creation. 
From the various musing that succeeds this symbolical 
showing forth of the preciousness of books, we cannot 
afford to extract aught, though there are one or two very 
tempting passages—a vehement diatribe against the teach- 
everything system of education, and a somewhat humorous 
description of a model-child. It is somewhat difficult to 
estimate the helps and advancement which Wordsworth 
drew from books. He gratefully acknowledges their mi- 
nistrations, but considers his obligations to written lore 
infinitely below his indebtedness to Nature. 

The experiences recorded in Book Sixth, the residue of 
the Cambridge residence, divers excursions about Eng- 
land, a journey through revolutionary France in 1790, and 
his first acquaintance with the Alps, produced no imme- 
diately great effect upon the progress of his mind. At 
College he read somewhat more diligently without be- 
coming a hard reader, and fell somewhat in love with 
geometry. The vision of glowing, panting, enthusiastic, 
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aspiring France, delighted and exhilarated, without ab- 
sorbing, and taking ‘him captive. He was amidst Re- 
volutionary France rather than of it. The Revolution 
had not yet seized upon his soul, occupied his affections, 
and passed into his nature. All this was to come. We 
would fain linger over his visit to La Grande Chartreuse, the 


assault of the revolutionary spirit upon that awful Place of 


Prayer, the expulsion of the monks by the soldiers, and the 
strife in the mind of the youthful pilgrim between horror 
at the desecration, and sympathy with the sublime spirit 
of freedom and renewal, at the ‘bidding of which the deed 
was done. The Alps too, with W ordsworth for a guide, call 
upon us to tarry ; but we can only transcribe ‘his noble 
assertion of their aggrandising, not annihilating, effect 
upon himself, of the free, full and vivid, but the confused 
and overpowered w elcome which his soul gave them :— 


* Let this alone 
Be mentioned as a parting word—that not 
In hollow exultation, dealing out 
Hyperboles of praise comparative ; 
Not rich one moment to be poor for ever : 
Not prostrate, overborne, as if the mind 
Herself were nothing, a mere pensioner 
On outward forms, did we in presence stand 
Of this magnificent region. On the front 
Of this whole Song is written that my heart 
Must, in such Temple, needs have offered up 
\ different worship. Finally, whate’er 
I saw, or heard, or felt, was but a stream 
That flowed into a kindred stream—a gale 
Confederate with the current of the soul, 
To speed my voyage ; every sound or sight, 
In its degree of power, administered 
‘To grandeur or to tenderness.” 


Returned to England, Wordsworth, instead of going 
back to complete his studies at Cambridge, betook himee if 
to London, to make observations and eather experiences 
there. And truly he observed most subtly and minutely as 
Book Seventh bears witness. Vauxhall and R: melagh, 
raree shows and law courts, ballad singers and popular 
preachers, pantomimes and Parliament, theatres, conjurers, 
beggars, outcasts and blind fiddlers—nothing escaped him 
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—all are most vividly and gracefully recorded. He spends 
some lines upon “ half rural Sadler’s Wells,” now so mag- 
nificently metamorphosed—the great scene of coarse fun 
now converted into the last refuge of the legitimate drama 
—the classic ground of 





* Giants and dwarfs, 
Clowns, conjurers, posture masters, harlequins,” 


now exalted into the temple of Shakespeare. Most fer- 
vently does he record the rapture with which he listened 
to the eloquence of Burke. But we must select for ex- 
traction the description of Bartholomew Fair, certainly the 
most amusing passage in the whole poem. 


** What a shock 
For eyes and ears ; what anarchy and din 
Barbarian and infernal ; a phantasma 
Monstrous in colour, motion, shape, sight, sound ! 
Below, the open space, through every nook 
Of the wide area, twinkles, is alive 
With heads ; the midway region, and above, 
Is thronged with staring pictures and huge scrolls, 
Dumb proclamations of the Prodigies ; 
With chattering monkeys dangling from their poles, 
And children whirling in their roundabouts, 
With those that stretch the neck and strain the eyes 
And crack the voice in rivalship, the crowd 
Inviting : with buffoons against buffoons, 
Grimacing, writhing, screaming—him who grinds 
The hurdy-gurdy, at the fiddle weaves, 
Rattles the salt-box, thumps the kettle-drum— 
And him who at the trumpet puffs his cheeks, 
The silver-collared Negro with his timbrel, 
Equestrians, tumblers, women, girls and boys, 
Blue-breeched, pink-vested, with high towering plumes,— 
All moveables of wonder, from all parts, 
Are here, Albinos, painted Indians, Dwarfs, 
The Horse of Knowledge, and the Learned Pig, 
The Stone-eater, the man that swallows fire, 
Giants, Ventriloquists, the Invisible Girl, 
The Bust that speaks, and moves its goggling eyes, 
The Wax-Work, Clock-work, all the marvellous craft 
Of modern Merlins, Wild Beasts, Puppet Shows, 
All out o’ the way, far-fetched, perverted things, 
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All freaks of Nature, all Promethean thoughts 

Of man, his dulness, madness, and their feats 

All jumbled up together, to compose 

A Parliament of Monsters. Tents and Booths 
Meanwhile, as if the whole were one vast mill, 

Are vomiting, receiving on all sides 

Men, Women, three years’ Children, Babes in arms.” 

We do not charge any of our readers with unfailing at- 
tendence on Greenwich Fair; but should any of them 
have spent an afternoon there, we recommend them to 
compare their observations with this transcendent de- 
scription of Wordsworth, and notice whether Greenwich 
comprises all the merry marvels of which St. Bartholomew 
once boasted. We could linger with exceeding delight 
over Book Eighth, wherein Wordsworth reveals how Love 
of Nature led to Love of Man. A gracious and divine 
doctrine this—and like all other doctrines especially gra- 


cious and divine, altogether sound, and very easy of 


probation. 

The glorious scenes among which he was born and 
bred, lent a portion of their glory tothe people who moved 
amidst them; the intense love which he bore to that 
magnificent Nature, was extended towards its humble 
dwellers. How sweetly does he trace the widening of his 
heart ! 


“That noticeable kindliness of heart 
Sprang out of fountains, there abounding most 
Where sovereign Nature dictated the tasks 
And occupations which her beauty adorned, 
And Shepherds were the men that pleased me first ; 
Not such as Saturn ruled mid Latian wilds, 
With arts and laws so tempered, that their lives 
Left, even to us toiling in this late day, 
A bright tradition of the golden age ; 
Not such as, ’mid Arcadian fastnesses 
Sequestered, handed down among themselves 
Felicity, in Grecian song renowned ! 
Nor such as, when an adverse fate had driven, 
From house and home, the courtly band whose fortunes 
Entered, with Shakespeare’s genius, the wild woods 
Of Arden, amid sunshine or in shade, 
Culled the best fruits of Time’s uncounted hours, 
Ere Phoebe sighed for the false Gaunymede ; 
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Or there where Perdita and Florizel 

Together danced, Queen of the feast, and King ; 

Nor such as Spenser fabled.” 

+ * * * * + * 

] * Smooth life had flocks and shepherd in old time, 
Long springs and tepid winters, on the banks 
Of delicate Galesus ; and no less 
Those scattered along Adria’s myrtle shores : 
Smooth life had herdsman, and his snow-white herd 
To triumphs and to sacrificial rites 
Devoted, on the inviolable stream 
Of rich Clitumnus ; and the goatherd lived 
As calmly, underneath the pleasant brows 
Of cool Lucretilis, where the pipe was heard 
Of Pan, Invisible God, thrilling the rocks 
With tutelary music, from all harm 
The fold protecting.” 


———— 


Not such was the shepherd familiar to the eye and 
dear to the heart of the imaginative boy. 


EEE 


* A rambling schoolboy, thus 
I felt his presence in his own domain, 
As of a lord and master, or a power, 
Or genius, under Nature, under God, 
Presiding ; and severest solitude 


Had more commanding looks when he was there. 


x * * ~ oa * As he stepped 


Beyond the boundary line of some hill-shadow, 
His form hath flashed upon me glorified 

By the deep radiance of the setting sun : 

Or him have I descried in distant sky, 

A solitary object and sublime 

Above all height ! like an aeriel cross 
Stationed alone, upon a spiry rock 

Of the Chartreuse, for worship. Thus was man 
Ennobled outwardly before my sight, 

And thus my heart was early introduced 

To an unconscious love and reverence 

Of human nature; hence the human form 

To me became an index of delight, 

Of grace and honour, power and worthiness. 
Meanwhile this creature, spiritual almost 

As those of books, but more exalted far ; 

Far more of an imaginative form 

Than the gay Corin of the groves, who lives 
For his own fancies, or to dance by the hour, 
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In coronal, with Phyllis in the midst, 

Was for the purposes of kind, a man 

With the most common ; husband, father ; learned, 
Could teach, admonish; suffered with the rest 
From vice and folly, wretchedness and fear.” 


We will leave the reader to trace with Wordsworth how 
this sweetly-born love grew and was strengthened—and 
how London itself, with all its might of misery, and vile- 
ness, and sin, failed to crush it—how indeed it drew vital 
sustenance from Babylon the Great. 

France however lured him from London; and he abode 
there for some time. After minutely exploring Paris, he 
settled in a town on the Loire, learnt the language, en- 
tered into society, and looked about: at first, if not un- 
concernedly, at least very calmly and quietly. He was 
sojourning in France, in the awful year 1792. Banded 
despots were marching against uprisen France; and 
France was rushing forth to do battle with them. Her 
soul was on fire as the soul of a nation has not often been. 
But the soul of the young English sojourner did not im- 
mediately catch the flame, not “unprepared as he confesses, 
by the poverty of his native region, and the simple man- 
ners and social habits of the people among whom he had 
been brought up, by the Republican equality of College 
life, and the openness of University honour to talent and 
industry unsupported by wealth and rank, but above all 
by the aspiring, hoping, believing, and loving tendencies 
native to the poetic soul—not unprepared by all these 
helps to welcome the awful outburst of majestic France, 
and rejoice in the newborn radiance, the strong, dazzling 
day that flashed upon the nations. Yet he was not at 
once inflamed. At the town where he resided he fell in 
with some officers who cordially detested the Revolution, 
relations of emigrants and preparing to emigrate them- 
selves. Their perpetual reviling of the Revolution 
aroused his native love of liberty, and brought into action 
the generous passions of his poet-heart. He answered 
the detractors, he combatted the revilers, he asserted the 
Revolution ; he fell in love with it. There was one, too, 
among these officers, whose sympathy with the glorious 
time strengthened his own, and whose worship of liberty 
deepened his own adoration. This Beaupuis was one of the 
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most gracious and divine of all creatures, a patrician-pa- 
triot, a people-loving aristocrat. But we must find room 
for Wordsworth’s own exquisite description of this ex- 
quisite soul. 


** A meeker man 
Than this lived never, nor a more benign, 
Meek though enthusiastic. Injuries 
Made him more gracious, and his nature then 
Did breathe its sweetness out most sensibly, 
Like aromatic flowers on Alpine turf, 
When foot hath crushed them. He thro’ the events 
Of that great change wandered in perfect faith 
As through a book, or old romance, or tale 
Of Fairy, or some dream of actions wrought 
Behind the summer-clouds. By birth he ranked 
With the most noble, but unto the poor 
Among mankind he was in service bound, 
As by some tie invisible, oaths professed 
To a religious order. Man he loved 
As man; and, to the mean and the obscure, 
And all the homely in their homely works, 
Transferred a courtesy which had no air 
Of condescension ; but did rather seem 
A passion and a gallantry, like that 
Which he, a soldier, in his idler days 
Had paid to woman.” 


With this exquisite creature, who fell defending France 
against the insurgent Vendeans, the young Englishman 
discoursed, and glowed, and aspired. He caught his 
friend’s enthusiasm. Like him, he hoped all things and be- 
lieved all things, cast his soul into the mighty time, and 
hailed the New Birth and loved the sublime Revolution 
with a passion possible to great poets alone. The fire 
which burned so mightily in the heart of France, fully in- 
flamed at last her young visitor. Her hope, her rapture, 
her enthusiasm, became his hope, his rapture, his enthu- 
siasm. At last had dawned the Golden Age, at last was 
vouchsafed the vision of the Latter Days. France was 
divinely renewed ; the old, withered, world was young 
again. And the young poet, the young soul open to all 
divine visitings, to all hope, aud to all love—how was he 
lost in delight ; how the splendour burst upon him! how 
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did the radiance of Liberty circumfuse him ; the joy and 
glory of France wrapped him round like a robe. His own 
life was lost in the life of a mighty nation, or rather came 
forth enlarged and glorified from the embrace. France 
was free, France was regenerate; the world would be 
delivered ; the world would be renewed. 

For a young poet, for a mighty lover of men, what a 
sweet surprise, what a divine vision, what a sublime in- 
toxication! 


“QO pleasant exercise of hope and joy ! 
For mighty were the auxiliars which then stood 
Upon our side, us who were strong in love! 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven! O times 
In which the meagre, stale forbidding ways 
Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance ! 
When Reason seemed the most to assert her rights 
When most intent on making of herself 
A prime Enchantress—to assist the work, 
Which then was going forward in her name! 
Not favoured spots alone, but the whole Earth, 
The beauty wore of promise—that which sets 
(As at some moments might not be unfelt 
Among the bowers of Paradise itself) 
The budding rose above the rose full-blown.” 


Strong indeed was the hope, sublime the faith, and 
mighty the love, of the young Enthusiast. The Revo- 
lution grew savage: invading hosts and domestic traitors 
goaded France into fury ; but the hope and the glory 
did not forsake his soul. He gazed upon the very dungeons 
reddened by the massacres of September, yet he did not 
despair. The Reign of Terror came, yet he still believed 
in the awful time, still aspired tow ards a divine Future. 
Robespierre fell, and hope was strong in his heart. No 
darkness of the hour could dim his unquenchable faith ; 
no frenzy of the people could prevail against his uncon- 
querable love. 

He returned to England about the end of 1792. But 
now darker and more terrible passions leagued themselves 
with all this beautiful faith and transcendent love. The 
English Government assailed the young Republic; Eng- 
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land joined the confederate despots in their unholy war- 
fare against France. 


‘What then were my emotions, when in arms 
Britain put forth her free-born strength in league, 
O pity and shame ! with those confederate Powers ! 
Not in my single self alone I found, 

But in the minds of all ingenuous youth, 

Change and subversion from that hour. No shock 
Given to my moral nature had I known 

Down to that very moment ; neither lapse 

Nor turn of sentiment that might be named 

A revolution, save at this one time ; 

All else was progress on the self-same path 

On which with a diversity of pace 

I had been travelling: this a stride at once 

Into another region.” 


England lifted her arm against the hopes of the world; 
England became hateful to the enthusiast. His country 
leagued herself with the enemies of mankind; the patriot 
disappeared in the lover of humanity. He rejoiced with 
all his soul when Englishmen fell by thousands before the 
impregnable lines of Dunkirk, and in Holland fled in 
shameful rout before the victorious Republicans. When 
men knelt in Church to return thanks for a naval victory, 
he sate silent and apart in gloomy wrath, invoked shame 
and woe upon his country, and “ fed on the day of vengeance 
yet to come.” He rejoiced with a noble joy, with a joy 
our own heart shares, in the rout of the Despots, and the 
deliverance of France. 


“The Invaders fared as they deserved ! 
The Herculean Commonwealth had put forth her arms, 
And throttled with an Infant Godhead’s might 
The snakes about her cradle: that was well 
And as it should be; yet no cure for them 
Whose souls were sick, with thought of what would be 
Hereafter brought in charge against mankind.” 


This wrath at his dishonoured country, this sorrow at 
the blackening of the world’s hope in France, combined to 
sour, pervert and agonize his whole nature. Gloom beset 
his days, sleep forsook his mghts, he took refuge from 
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disappointed hopes and baffled aspirations in wild theories, 
and extravagant schemes ; he sought to eradicate all feel- 
ing, and live in pure Reason alone; he tried all things, 
doubted of all things, and grew weary of all things. 

Books Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh of the “ Prelude,” 
recount these tremendous workings of the French Revo- 
lution on the soul of the young poet. Such intense living 
in a nation’s life, such awful sympathy with the rapture 
and agony of the world, may seem to some extravagant 
and impossible. But we know that this experience of 
Wordsworth is not solitary; he had partakers of his 
passion, sharers of his strange joys and woes. His own 
time did not refuse him that consolation. He lived on to 
1848—lived to behold another uprising of the nations, 
another dawning of the Golden Age, another vision of 
the latter days, and to behold it probably with almost in- 
different eyes. Yet at that very time hearts were throb- 
bing with the world’s enkindled heart, as earnestly and 
passionately and wildly as his own young heart had done. 
The dawn of 1848, the late uprising of the nations, this 
flaming forth of the world’s heart, the fire whereof is yet 
scarcely cold, surely awakened in some souls hope almost 
as impetuous, joy almost as intense, faith almost as sub- 
lime, and passion almost as burning and unquenchable, as 
that which filled the spirit of Wordsworth, There were 
those to whom the period from February to June 1848 
was one sublime and self-forgetful joy, one growing rap- 
ture, one song of triumph, one overflowing fulness of bliss. 
“ Blessed are our eyes that they see, and our ears that 
they hear,’ was their perpetual thought, their frequent 
cry. As ‘nation after nation rose, their joy mounted : 
they were indeed fond, fanatical lovers, whose souls had 
but one feeling, whose tongues had but one theme. 


‘Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven.” 


The bloody days of June came; and Austria prevailed over 
Italy: yet the »y ‘did not de ‘spair; they still believed; they 
still aspired ; —as this nation fe H, as that turned recres unt, 
they concentrated the whole force of their hope, their passion 
and their love, upon the horribly aggrieved and sublimely 
uprisen people of Hungary. The vision of invaded, wasted, 
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struggling, magnanimous and heroic Hungary, filled their 
eyes, and absorbed their whole power of thought and feel- 
ing: they lived in her life, strove in her struggle, triumphed 
in her triumphs, wrapped her glory around them, sor- 
rowed at her downfall, and wept her tears—felt their 
world darkened by the extinction of her light and their 
portion lessened by the ruin of her cause. But this was 
not their only woe. France deceived them as she had 
deceived Wordsworth and their other predecessors—not 
by excesses in behalf of liberty, but by treachery to its 
sacred cause. If she did not sin so terribly as of old, she 
sinned more vilely. She did not wax savage; she turned 
traitor. Invaders there were none for her to smite; 
she did not slaughter internal foes, but she fell upon a 
people that loved her, a Republic that trod in her steps. 
France leagued herself with the oppressors of Italy, the 
assailants of Rome: the mighty state attacked the weak- 
ling; the parent slew the child. This was a sorrow deep 
as Wordsworth ever endured, a sin dire as Wordsworth 
ever execrated. 

But if the enthusiasts of our day have been called upon 
to endure as sharp a grief as their great predecessor, they 
have consolations altogether denied to him. The bitter- 
ness of his woe arose from the excesses of the nation which 
had inaugurated the Golden Age, and the deadly warfare 
of his own country against the cause of freedom and the 
hopes of the world. Noble, earnest, loving Englishmen 
of our day have not been called upon to hate England and 
to curse their country. At worst England has been in- 
active. If her arm was holden back from the service 
of freedom it was not sacrilegiously lifted up against the 
majesty of liberty. She loved and pitied Rome ; her whole 
heart and soul went with Hungary. She ought to have 
done much more; still she is comparatively sinless; and 
her most generous and high-souled children have no occa- 
sion to curse her. They are better off than Wordsworth 
in another respect. France has deceived them, as she dis- 
appointed him. But other uprisen nations have done 
divinely, have demeaned themselves most nobly and glori- 
ously. Italy did not fall without diguity. Venice put on 
once more her old self-devotion, and won another bright 
page in the book of history. A glory sat upon Republican 
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Rome such as she has not known for ages—a glory equalled 
only by the burning shame of her unnatural assail- 
ants. And Hungary astonished the age by such unani- 
mous enthusiasm, such magnanimous self-devotion, such 
magnificent endeavours, and such transcendent heroism, as 
have made her name holy and precious all over the earth, 
and engraved it never to be effaced on the heart of every 
generous son of England. The bitterness, the perversion, 
the despair of mankind, which seized upon Wordsworth, 
cannot oppress his successors of this day. The nations 
have struggled nobly and fallen gloriously. Hope sur- 
vives; Faith is strengthened; Humanity has been justi- 
fied, and God 1s glorified. 

We will leave our readers to learn for themselves from 
the last three books of the “ Prelude,” how Wordsworth was 
gradually uplifted from this mental impotence and moral 
despair by the gracious ministration of Nature, the tender 
intervention of his sister, and the various agencies of do- 


mestic affection, and regained the vigorous serenity of 


mind and the happy harmony of faculties necessary for 
the manifestation of his genius and the fulfilment of his 
task. We shall be the more excused for so leaving them, 
as they appear to us the least interesting and splendid por- 
tion of the Poem. Asa Poem, we hold the “ Prelude ” to be 


very great. It possesses, to be sure, many of the faults of 


Wordsworth. Now and then it is tiresomely diffuse ; 
and contains a very unnecessary amount of prose, and 
more than a reasonable allowance of philosophising. But 
notwithstanding this, it is a noble production, has far 
transcended our expectations, and greatly raised the poeti- 
val rank of Wordsworth in our estimation. It reveals a 
fulness of life, a vividness of thought, a potency of passion, 
a continuous power and richness of expression, and a sus- 
tained harmony of numbers, which we hardly expected from 
Wordsworth. Upon the whole we prefer it to the “ Excur- 
sion.” There is a might and glory as of youth about the 
earlier strain, which we miss in its successor, which pre- 
ceded it in manifestation to the world. 

Asamental autobiography, the “ Prelude” ismost precious. 
We have there laid open the secret growth of a great soul, 
the origin of a great revolution in our Literature. We 
behold how the great Poet was inspired—how the poetical 
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Innovator was fashioned for his task. Awful secrets ar 
told us and glorious mysteries are revealed. We watch the 
unfolding of a mighty mind; we witness the inspiring of 
lofty genius. The hidden process is made plain; the con- 
tinuous progress is minutely traced. Nature first fed and 
ministered to that mind, shone upon it with her best beauty 
and filled it with her very fulness, made it noble and kept 
it pure. Graceful and temperate intercourse with the 
world, and happy experience, widened its range, confirmed 
its power, and added to its wealth. The French Revolu- 
tion enlarged and glorified it; that mighty conflagration 
enkindled it ; that dawning of the world’s Elysium uplifted 
it into a divine altitude of hope and love, from which, as 
the glory vanished and the fire celestial darkened down to 
flame infernal, it was hurled into depths of bitterness, per- 
plexity and despair, to be replenished with more than its 
original light and beauty by the gracious ministrations of 
Nature, and the sweet cherishings of home. The great 
Poet was built up from the worshipper of Nature, the 
political enthusiast, and the lover of Humanity. Not 
without the English lakes, not without the French Revolu 
tion, was English Poetry renewed and glorified. 

We see how great Poets grow and thrive—by the union 
of an intense love of Nature, with an intense love of man. 
Mere enthusiasm for outward beauty and grandeur is 
insufficient to equip and perfect the Poet; he cannot b: 
transcendently mighty, he cannot be abidingly glorious, 
without the still diviner enthusiasm for the glory of the 
soul and the possibilities of man—enthusiasm for his 
political advancement —enthusiasm for his individua 
welfare. 











